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Mechanization in Europe 
Mas. C. C. Benson, Cavalry 


The fullowing discussion extends the field covered by Maj. Benson's arti- 


cles on “Danger Zones” that appeared in the INFANTRY JOURNAL from 
November, 1927, to May, 1928.—ED1Tor. 


FTER a decade of sensational air- 
A craft development, military lead- 
ers abroad are apparently ready to 
come down to earth, Competition be- 
tween private companies insures prog- 
ress in the air, and army leaders can 
now devote more attention to equally 
important matters in other fields. The 
present urge is towards fighting ma- 
chines for ground troops, as evidenced 
by improved tanks, gun carriers, and 
mechanized forces that have appeared 
in foreign armies. Tanks are now used 
in the armies of Brazil, Chili, Japan, 
Persia, and seventeen European na- 
tions. Some of these machines are 
relies of the World War; others, es- 
pecially in Europe, are vastly improved 
new models which have resulted from 
rapid progress in the automotive in- 
dustry. The new cross-country fight- 
ing machines combine sustained speed 
with tremendous hitting power, and 
provide armored protection for the 
crews. They promise to shift the em- 
phasis in combat tactics from fire to 
movement; and as they far surpass the 
World War tanks, they will probably 
make good their promise. It may be of 


interest to examine some of the politi- 
eal, economic, and military considera- 
tions involved in the mechanization of 
armed forces in Europe. 

We shall first consider the situation 
in Europe as a whole. Russia is alone ; 
the continental countries are paired off 
in mutually distrustful combinations; 
and Great Britain, with the interests of 
her great empire at stake, exerts a pow- 
erful influence on all the others. The 
small Baltic states—Latvia, Esthonia, 
and Lithuania — have precariously 
maintained national independence ; but 
they are essentially Russian, and if 
they become convinced of the stability 
of the Bolshevik régime, it would not 
be surprising to find them joining the 
Soviet Union. Germany and Austria 
have much in common, especially in 
their attitude towards France, and are 
drawing closer together. France main- 
tains her cordial relations with Great 
Britain, and heads a group of smaller 
nations including Belgium, Poland and 
the members of the Little Entente— 
Jugoslavia, Roumania, and Czecho- 
slovakia. The power and prestige of 
France are indicated by her ability to 


‘By arrangement between the author and the editors, this article appears in pub- 


lications other than the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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preserve the Little Entente, which now 
serves as a check upon Italian ambi- 
tions in the Balkans. Italy, friendly 
with Great Britain but intensely jeal- 
ous of France, has partially sueceeded 
in aligning Albania, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Greece. Despite the fact 
that the independence of Albania is 
guaranteed by the League of Nations, 
Italy has practically converted that 
country into an Italian province. She 
has thus bottled up the Adriatic and 
secured a firm foothold on the Bal- 
kan peninsula. Great Britain, with 
definite commitments under the Lo- 
earno Pacts, is greatly interested in 
maintaining the status quo and peace 
in Europe. In Asia and Africa, im- 
portant British interests conflict with 
those of the Russian Communist lead- 
ers; Great Britain’s chief concern is to 
checkmate the international revolution- 
ary program of the Bolsheviks. The 
League of Nations reflects the align- 
ments indicated above, and can do lit- 
tle more than provide an open forum 
for the discussion of international prob- 
lems. Vital questions involve national 
decision and action rather than inter- 
national arbitration. Such regional 
compacts as have been registered with 
the League are primarily security 
measures which tend to establish a 
new ‘‘balance of power’’ in Europe. 
So long as a spirit of mutual distrust 
and fear governs European nations, 
there can be no assurance of continued 
peace. 
RUSSIA 

Russia dominates the troubled out- 
look of the powerful European nations. 
Her unceasing efforts to foster world 
revolution for proletarian dictatorship, 
and a standing army of a million men, 
are a constant menace to the peace of 
Europe. The Bolsheviks, up to the 


ee, 


present, have relied mainly upon well. 
financed propaganda to spread their 
revolutionary doctrines. Joseph Stalin, 
now virtually a dictator, has consist- 
ently followed Lenin’s policy that ‘‘the 
soundest strategy in war is to postpone 
operations until the moral disintegra- 
tion of the enemy renders the delivery 
of the mortal blow both possible and 
easy.’’ Control of the Third Interna- 
tional, the central governing body of 
communists of all nations, enables Sta- 
lin, without officially compromising the 
Russian government, to propagate com- 
munism throughout the world. Com- 
munist disturbances in China, India, 
and South Africa show the effect of in- 
flammable material that the Third In- 
ternational for ten years has been 
spreading among the yellow, brown, 
and black races of Asia and Africa. 
Recent disorders in the French army 
and navy, of proven communist origin, 
indicate that Stalin still considers 
propaganda the most effective advance 
guard for proletarian armies. The in- 
ternational effects of Bolshevik policy 
and action, whether applied to Euro- 
pean nations or to their foreign inter- 
ests, are of vital importance to the 
peace of Europe. Communism is 
frankly imperialistic, with the world 
as the limit. 

While propaganda is doing fruitful 
work abroad, the Bolsheviks are build- 
ing up political and economic strength 
at home. They have a definite pro- 
gram, strong organization, and leaders 
who maintain discipline. Trotsky and 
his associates, once powerful in the 
party councils, are now in exile because 
they threatened to disrupt the party 
organization. At present the Commu- 
nist Party includes less than one per 
cent of Russia’s one hundred and forty 
million people, but schools for children 
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and adults are rapidly educating the 
masses in the teachings of communism. 
The peasants, who have had possession 
of their farms for the past twelve 
years, will not readily aceept the com- 
munist theory that all land belongs to 
the state; the workers employed in sub- 
sidized national industries are more 
easily persuaded. To maintain their 
power, the Bolsheviks must foster in- 
dustry and convert the new industrial 
workers to communism before the agri- 
cultural peasants can effectively inter- 
fere. Plans ealling for capital invest- 
ments in 1928 of over $600,000,000 for 
industrial plants and equipment show 
the urgency of their economic program. 
An outstanding feature of the new eco- 
nomie order is the Industrial Planning 
Commission, which aims to eliminate 
the waste that accompanies haphazard 
development. It analyzes national eco- 
nomie problems and allocates industrial 
projects in accordance with national 
needs. The Bolsheviks have made 
strenuous efforts to secure enough cap- 
ital to finance their gigantic industrial 
projects, and to equip existing plants 
with up-to-date machinery. Their suc- 
cess may be judged by results; despite 
seven years of continuous war (1914- 
1920), Russia is now stronger politi- 
cally and economically than she was in 
1913. 

The Russian military situation re- 
mains to be considered. Ever since the 
diplomatic break with Great Britain 
three years ago, the Bolsheviks have 
condueted an intensive propaganda 
campaign at home to convince the peo- 
ple that the Soviet Union must prepare 
to defend itself against attacks by eapi- 
talistie industrial nations, Flat rejee- 
tion at Geneva of the 1927 Soviet pro- 
posals for complete disarmament gave 
this campaign fresh impetus. The 


Soviet representative, M. Litvinov, pro- 
posed to dissolve all armies, navies, and 
air forces; to destroy all weapons, mil- 
itary stores, and means of chemical 
warfare; to scrap all warships, for- 
tresses, naval air bases, and war in- 
dustry plants; to abolish all general 
staffs; to discontinue all citizen mili- 
tary training and all appropriations 
for military expenses. Appropriations 
for revolutionary propaganda were not 
mentioned. On April 16, 1929, M. Lit- 
vinov renewed these proposals in ad- 
dress before the League of Nations 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission. 
His eloquence left the delegates un- 
moved, but no doubt served well for 
home consumption. Anticipation of 
foreign aggression has resulted in the 
formation of a national association, 
with millions of members throughout 
Russia, for protection against gas and 
air attacks. In September, 1928, the 
effectiveness of air and gas defensive 
measures was tested in a maneuver at 
Kiev, a Ukrainian city of some three 
hundred and twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants. Business activities were 
practically suspended during the ma- 
neuvers, and the entire civilian popula- 
tion cooperated enthusiastically with 
the military authorities. In prepara- 
tion for this exercise, the local news- 
papers published detailed instructions 
and dwelt upon the necessity for such 
thorough organization that in the event 
of war the city could protect itself un- 
aided. The ‘‘simple-minded’’ Russian 
apparently takes his ‘‘ preparedness’’ 
seriously. 

If convinced of the hostile intentions 
of foreign nations, the Russian masses 
will look upon any war as a struggle 
for existence. Army units, from the 
regiment up, are subjected to direct 
supervision by special political agents 
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who spare no pains to instruct recruits 
in the Bolshevik ideas of communism. 
As compulsory service brings a new 
class of about half a million men into 
the army each year, these political 
agents have excellent opportunities to 
exert great influence. Russia’s avail- 
able military manpower numbers just 
about fifteen million men, many of 
whom have received military training. 
The armed forces include two hundred 
and fifty thousand secret police (O. G. 
P. U.); six hundred thousand regulars 
on active duty; five hundred thousand 
well-trained men in the regular army 
reserve; and eight hundred thousand 
in organizations that correspond to our 
National Guard units. The junior offi- 
cers are mostly products of the army 
school system; their leaders are the 
ablest survivors of recent national and 
civil wars, which gave them plenty of 
combat experience. 

During the past eight years, air- 
planes, gas, and tanks have received 
special attention. Russian-built planes 
have been widely used to carry com- 
munist propaganda into outlying prov- 
inces and to demonstrate the power of 
the present régime. With powerful 
support from the government, and 
probably the assistance of German en- 
gineers, the Russian aircraft industry 
has made great progress. Chemical in- 
dustries have been fostered and their 
products applied to military training, 
especially in connection with tanks. 
Their machines are said to have gas- 
proof hulls and oxygen containers for 
purifying air in the fighting compart- 
ments, in addition to gas masks for 
members of the crew; and many of 
them are fitted with devices for pro- 
ducing gas or smoke. Why these elab- 
orate precautions? The use of lethal 
gas and toxic smoke in war has not 










































































been outlawed even by the United 
States; and, regardless of public opin. 
ion on the subject, chemical agents wil] 
probably be extensively used in future 
wars. When we realize that a single 
machine can carry tons of casualty-pro- 
ducing chemicals and can operate in 
spite of gas attacks by airplanes, this 
development appears worthy of most 
serious consideration. Whether the 
Bolsheviks have déveloped practical 
methods of degassing contaminated ma- 
chines is unknown. They first acquired 
tanks in 1919 and 1920 by capturing 
about forty French and British ma- 
chines that had been turned over to 
Denekin and Wrangel. The captured 
machines have been rebuilt to improve 
mechanical performance, increase fire 
power, and add speed. New tanks 
have been purchased abroad, and work 
is now in progress in Russian factories 
on machines of Russian design. Light 
and medium tanks predominate, though 
some work has been done on an eighty- 
ton tank with two 76-mm. guns, 1.6- 
inch armor, and a maximum speed of 
six miles per hour. For the control of 
these machines, radio sending and re- 
ceiving sets have been developed. Ar- 
mored cars, armored railway trains, 
and self-propelled cross-country supply 
vehicles have received considerable at- 
tention. Training regulations appar- 
ently contemplate the use of all these 
armored vehicles in cooperation with 
cavalry divisions and air formations, 
and independently in large numbers. 
The tanks now in service in the Red 
Army are probably twice as effective 
as those used by the Allies during the 
World War. 

If the Bolsheviks intend to follow up 
their revolutionary propaganda, mech- 
anization has arrived at a most oppor- 
tune time, Their willingness to try 
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new methods is unquestionable; they 
have used all of Russia for the past 
twelve years as a testing laboratory 
for the greatest social experiment the 
world has ever seen. They must push 
on or fail, for even in Russia the social 
order has begun to stabilize without 
conforming to purely communistic 
ideas. Increased discontent among the 
farmers may foree the Bolsheviks to 
seek war abroad as a means of retain- 
ing control at home. Their leaders 
are shrewd enough to realize that new 
weapons, if properly developed and 
used, will give the Red Armies superior 
offensive power. Fighting machines 
will partially relieve them of depend- 
ence upon mass armies of uncertain 
loyalty, and will concentrate war 
power in the hands of trusted party 
members, Even though vastly in the 
minority, they could effectively police 
the country and still carry on offensive 
operations. Mechanization will help 
greatly to solve their transportation 
problems. Railway construction has 
increased the 1913 mileage by twenty- 
five per cent, and the rolling stock now 
in service is about thirty per cent 
more than in 1923; but the railways 
are still entirely inadequate for the 
rapid movement and supply of great 
armies. Mechanization of expedition- 
ary troops would reduce the number of 
men and the tonnage of food, clothing, 
arms, and ammunition that would be 
required initially for decisive opera- 
tions. By eliminating many of the 
items that were considered essential 
during the World War, the Bolsheviks 
could probably maintain powerful 
mechanized forces in theaters formerly 
beyond their reach. A surprise attack 
towards the west, swiftly delivered, 
would overwhelm the disunited forces 
that might be assembled in opposition. 


The small states—Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Jugoslavia, and Roumania— 
that now form a feeble barrier between 
Russia and western Europe, are poorly 
prepared to defend themselves. All are 
suffering from internal political strug- 
gles which have retarded economic 
development; and all are engaged 
in more or less serious disputes with 
their neighbors. The Bolsheviks have 
never admitted the validity of Rou- 
mania’s title of Bessarabia, and have 
unceasingly poured communist propa- 
ganda into that sadly misgoverned 
province. Communist uprisings would 
probably oceur if Red forces moved 
westward through Bessarabia. If we 
recall the victorious campaigns con- 
ducted five hundred years ago by the 
horsemen of Jenghiz Khan in their con- 
quest of a large part of Europe, it re- 
quires little effort to picture fast cross- 
country fighting machines in a similar 
réle today. Superior mobility on the 
battlefield is just as effective now as it 
was five hundred years ago. 

Can the Reds produce and maintain 
a formidable mechanized foree? Such 
forces as are known to exist are too 
weak for decisive use at present, but 
they show surprisingly rapid develop- 
ment. Eight years ago Russian in- 
dustry was a mass of wreckage; now it 
is able to produce reliable airplanes 
and fast tanks. A few determined men 
in control of highly centralized govern- 
mental machinery have secured re- 
markable results along the lines they 
have chosen to follow; and their facil- 
ities for the manufacture of war equip- 
ment are constantly improving. In- 
dustry is already largely nationalized 
—a tremendous advantage if the lead- 
ers desire rapid expansion of their 
mechanization plans. By concentrat- 
ing on the production of war equip- 
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ment, these industries, even in their 
present state of development, could 
probably supply the needs of the army. 
Domestie supplies of basic raw mate- 
rials, oil, and fuel are available. The 
Industrial Planning Commission has 
no doubt provided for the necessary 
manufacturing plants and equipment; 
and, judging by results already ob- 
tained, has to some extent remedied the 
deficiency of technically trained opera- 
tives. So far as the army itself is con- 
cerned, remodeling would be compara- 
tively easy. The army is young and 
lacks fixed traditions; consequently 
there would be little passive resistance 
tc the change. Few vested interests 
would be disturbed either in the com- 
bat forces or in the supply branches. 
A shortage of suitable officers and men 
to maintain and operate the machines 
in the field might restrict their use ; but 
similar difficulties were overcome by 
the Allies during the World War when 
the drain on manpower was far more 
severe than Russia has experienced for 
some years. The Soviet Union contains 
many diverse elements, and it would be 
strange indeed if one hundred and 
forty million Russians could not sup- 
ply the few thousands that would be 
needed in a mechanized force. Changes 
wrought by the Revolution, for better 
or for worse, have given the younger 
generation a new outlook on life. 
Whether the men now coming of age 
accept communism or not, they are far 
more alert mentally and physically 
than were the peasants of pre-war 
days. This fact should be recognized 
in estimating their potential value for 
service in mechanized units. 

Expense is another item that must 
be considered. From the peaceful tax- 
payer’s viewpoint, investment of large 
sums in fighting machines appears ex- 








travagant. The machines may be obgo- 
lete before there is any occasion to use 
them. However, the Bolsheviks control 
the purse strings of the Russian goy. 
ernment; they have spent large sums, 
needed for internal development, on 
propaganda abroad, and certainly will 
not hesitate to invest heavily in fight- 
ing machines if they see fit. In addi- 
tion to direct taxes, the government 
has a large income from its complete 
monopoly of foreign trade and from 
concessions that have been leased to 
foreign corporations. It owns the raw 
materials, manufacturing plants, and 
all banking institutions. Funds to pay 
for the manufacture of fighting ma- 
chines would have to be taken from 
other projects, but there is no doubt 
that ample funds could be made imme- 
diately available. In figuring expense, 
the initial outlay is a small part of the 
total required for active operations in 
war, An article by Mr. Herbert W. 
Alden, in the 8S. A. E. Journal of May, 
1919, referring to the use of British 
tanks at Cambrai in 1917, states, ‘‘The 
saving in ammunition—which would 
have been used according to the old sys- 
tem in this one engagement—equalled 
the entire expense of the tank develop- 
ment up to that time.’’ Mr. Alden’s 
valuable work in our Ordnance Depart- 
ment during the war enables him to 
speak with authority. If other sav- 
ings, such as manpower and transpor- 
tation, are added into the account, the 
balance is strongly in favor of mech- 
anized war equipment. The Bolsheviks 
could easily justify their expenditures 
for fighting machines on the grounds 
of eventual economy. 

' Under able and determined Bolshe- 
vik leadership, Russia can no doubt 
produce and maintain strong mech- 
anized forces. Reliable information 
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»bout the Red Army is seant; hence, 
some of the foregoing discussion is 
necessarily based on conjecture. Di- 
rectives have been issued for the for- 
mation of independent mechanized 
units and for a large number of tank 
regiments; and regulations for their 
training have been published. To 
extent Russian mechanization 
plans have been executed is uncertain ; 
but one thing is sure—progress in the 
organization of mechanized units will 
whet Bolshevik zeal for world revolu- 
tion. 


what 


GERMANY 


The Treaty of Versailles prohibits 
the use of tanks in the German army. 
This facet endows mechanization with 
exceptional interest for the younger 
generation, and the World War expe- 
riences of the veterans serve to stimu- 
late serious study of the subject. Those 
most interested in the construction of 
fighting machines have sought employ- 
ment in countries where treaty restric- 
tions do not apply. German technical 
experts have assisted in the production 
and presumably in the operation of 
Russian machines. The new Czecho- 
slovakian tank, of the combined wheel 
and track type, was designed by Herr 
Vollmer, chief engineer for the con- 
struction of German tanks in 1918. It 
is perhaps significant that the Swedish 
tank, which ean find little employment 
on Swedish terrain, is remarkably sim- 
ilar to the light tanks that Germany 
was foreed to dismantle in 1919. 
Dummy tanks propelled by manpower 
are being used for training purposes at 
home; but abroad German engineers 
are perfecting their designs and gain- 
ing experience in methods of construc- 
tion. There ean be little doubt that 
German factories now have 
blueprints and tools for making mod- 


certain 





ern tanks that have been thoroughly 
tested. When circumstances change, 
Germany will be well prepared to ap- 
ply her highly developed industries, if 
need be, to the rapid production of war 
machines. 

In the meantime, antitank defense 
receives great attention. The proposed 
defensive measures are naturally based 
on disastrous World War experiences, 
but show appreciation of the fact that 
present-day tanks are much faster than 
those used in 1918, Information on 
foreign fighting machines has been col- 
lected and published. Details of the 
American T1 E1 model 1927 light tank 
were published in Germany and Aus- 
tria when this machine was little known 
even in our own service. Specific data 
on weight, dimensions, speed, crew, 
armament, armor, vulnerable points, 
and other characteristics, with photo- 
graphs and diagrams drawn accurately 
to seale, are being circulated among 
those in the military service. Military 
writers have made exhaustive studies 
of fighting machines and their tactical 
uses, and have published several books 
on the subject. As a result of this la- 
borious research, and encounters with 
tanks in 1917-18, the Germans have 
evolved carefully considered methods 
of antitank defense. They have changed 
their combat organization, equipment 
and training to meet, as best they can, 
the new conditions imposed by tanks. 

The combined use of tank obstacles 
and antitank fire is the basis of their 
present defensive tactics. Artificial 
obstacles such as trenches, traps, 
barricades, palisades of posts or 
rails, and mine fields are consid- 
ered; but their value is heavily dis- 
counted on the ground that there will 
seldom be enough time or labor avail- 
able for the necessary construction. 
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Strong emphasis is placed upon the se- 
lection of defensive positions which 
are protected from tank attacks by 
marshes, water courses, thick woods, 
precipitous slopes, or large boulders; 
even though the resulting position 
sacrifices important features that would 
be desirable for defense against troops 
that have no tanks. Antitank weapons, 
organized in depth in conjunction with 
defensive machine guns, form the real 
basis of the defense. 

The weapons to be used are: infantry 
rifles with armor-piercing ammunition ; 
minenwerfers; flame throwers; caliber 
50 machine guns with armor-piercing 
ammunition ; automatic and semi-auto- 
matie infantry cannon of 20-mm., 37- 
mm., and 57-mm., with high velocity 
ammunition and wide traverse ; 77-mm. 
guns, horse drawn; 77-mm. guns 
mounted in automobiles. Some of 
these weapons, particularly the heavy 
machine guns, are designated as spe- 
cial antitank guns; they are to be ca- 
mouflaged and remain inactive until 
hostile tanks appear. 

Infantry is trained to fire on enemy 





es 


troops until hostile machines are with. 
in comparatively short range, and 
then to concentrate fire on the eyeslits 
of the machines. Artillery training in. 
eludes much practice in direct fire on 
moving targets. A horse-drawn bat- 
tery of six 77-mm. guns, primarily for 
antitank defense, is assigned to each 
infantry regiment. In each infantry 
division, there is a battery of four 77- 
mm, guns, mounted on automobiles, 
whose duty it is, in cooperation with 
infantry cannon and horse-drawn 77's, 
to destroy with direct fire at short 
range enemy tanks that penetrate the 
defensive position. Mobile fire units to 
supplement the fixed defenses are con- 
sidered highly essential. Both passive 
and active antitank measures that can 
be carried out with available means are 
to be fully utilized. German military 
leaders keenly appreciate the combat 
value of the tank. They have already 
done everything that they can under 
present conditions to neutralize its 
power, and by so doing have prepared 
all ranks for changes that may come in 
the future. 


(To be continued.) 


D 


An Early Recruiting Advertisement 

From the Notebook of “General Experience” 
ONG before the days of ‘‘join the Army and see 
the world’’ a newspaper advertisement was in- 
serted by a man who had been drafted and desired 
to secure a substitute. This was during the Seminole 
Indian War, and the advertiser evidently believed in 

the slogan, ‘‘Save the skin and you save all.’’ 
Wanted—<An able-bodied man accustomed to fight 
Indians, to whom liberal wages and constant employ- 


ment will be given. 














Relation of the Soldier to Civil 
Functions 


Cart. Frep E. Hacen, Quartermaster Corps 


CITIZENSHIP AND RESIDENCE 


“The motion that because men are soldiers they cease to be citizens is 
wrong. A soldier is gifted with all the rights of other citizens and is 
bound to all the duties of other citizens.”—Sir JAMES MANSFIELD, BuR- 


DETT V. ABBOT, 4 Taunt. 401. 


Today, as never before, officers and en- 
listed men of the Regular Army mingle 
with civilians in their daily life. Many 
are attached to civilian components of the 
Army of the United States. In dress and 
outward seeming they are usually indis- 
tinguishable from their fellows in the 
community. They are interested in, and a 
part of, the economic, social, educational, 
and moral concerns of their neighbors. 
Even when resident in Army posts they 
are no longer isolated; at their doors and 
all about them is the busy and complex 
life of industrialized cities. 

Yet, the law sets officers and enlisted 
men and the members of their families 
apart from many of the obligations and 
privileges of civilian life. Their status is 
twofold. They are charged with peculiar 
responsibilities and clothed with peculiar 
privileges in their military character, 
while yet bearing in most part the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of other citi- 
zens. 

In view of the foregoing, the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL is presenting a series of three 
articles on the Relation of the Soldier to 
Civil Functions. The first article discusses 
Citizenship and Residence; the second, 
Amenability of the Soldier to Civil and to 
Military Courts; and the third, Incidents 
of the Soldier-Citizen Status. 

The author, Capt. Fred E. Hagen, 
Quartermaster Corps, has devoted much 
study to this subject. While he does not 
present the information in technical legal 
phraseology and form, he has taken care 
to make no statements that are not au- 
thoritative. It must be understood, of 
course, that many questions are discussed 
which are not yet determined judicially in 
an unvarying line of decisions, so an of- 
heer who may guide himself thereby must 
look further if any case involves any con- 
siderable complexity. The author, how- 
ever, presents general guides that are ap- 
plicable to our peculiar situation. 

These articles should be of particular in- 
terest to military men because, so far as 


known, no general presentation of the sub- 
ject has been made since Winthrop’s Mil- 
itary Law and Precedents, published in 
1886 and 1896—EDITOR. 


CITIZENSHIP 


HE constitutional provision about 
citizenship reads: ‘‘All persons 
born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the state wherein they 
reside. No state shall make or en- 
foree any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States; * * *”’ 
Comformable to this provision Con- 
gress has passed various laws extend- 
ing federal citizenship to citizens of ac- 
quired territories. It has also provided 
that federal citizenship shall pass to 
persons born outside of the United 
States, whose fathers were citizens; 
and to minor children of naturalized 
aliens. Statutory provision is made 
for the acquisition of citizenship by 
aliens, with certain exceptions, subject 
to the satisfaction of specified require- 
ments. In _ general, naturalization 
clothes such former aliens with all the 
privileges and obligations possessed by 
those who are citizens by birth. Aliens 
who have served honorably in the mili- 
tary service may become naturalized, 
subject to more liberal requirements 
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than those demanded of other aliens. 
The statutory provisions relative there- 
to are too extensive to be noted here. 
Reference may be made to sections 388 
to 395, inclusive, of Title 8 of the 
United States Code. Military deserters 
and draft evaders, in time of war, for- 
feit all rights of citizenship. Deserters 
also forfeit rights to pension privileges. 

An American citizen has two classes 


of privileges and of duties: those which” 


he has as a citizen of the United States ; 
and those which he has as a citizen of 
the state where he resides. 

Certain incidents of federal citizen- 
ship may be here noted: assurance of 
state citizenship in the state of resi- 
dence ; protection while within the jur- 
isdictional limits of foreign countries ; 
certain privileges in the acquisition of 
publie lands of the United States; the 
right to vote, free from restrictions as 
to race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude; and, liability to military 
service, to jury service in federal 
courts, and to federal taxation. 

We are here concerned, however, 
primarily with those incidents which 
are inherent in state citizenship. It is 
in consequence important to determine 
what elements fix that citizenship. 


DOMICIL AND RESIDENCE 


A simple definition of domicil is: 
that place where a man has his true, 
fixed, and permanent home and princi- 
pal establishment, and to which, when- 
ever he is absent, he has the intention 
of returning. 

There are three kinds of domicil: 
domicil of origin or birth, domicil of 
choice, and domicil by operation of law. 

At birth an infant receives as his 
own the domicil of his father, and is 
without power until he becomes of age 
to adopt a domicil of his own, but 


throughout his minor years follows any 
changes which the father himself may 
make. 

Domicil by choice is that domici 
which a person of capacity or of a free 
will selects to be such. To constitute g 
change of domicil three things are es. 
sential: a residence in another place, 
an intention to abandon the old domi. 
cil, and the intention of acquiring a 
new one. 

Domicil by operation of law is inci- 
dent to personal status, e.g., the domi- 
cil of a husband is that of the wife, the 
domicil of a father or guardian is that 
of a minor child. 

Proof of domicil does not depend 
upon any particular fact, but upon 
whether all the facts and cireumstances 
taken together tend to establish the 
fact. Residence is a prima facie evi- 
dence of domicil, but it is only a single 
fact which may or may not indicate 
the intention of remaining. If one 
leaves a domicil of choice with the in- 
tention of acquiring a new one, his 
domicil of origin attaches the moment 
he leaves the former, and persists un- 
til he aequires the latter. 

A person’s domicil is his legal home. 
It is the place to which the state will 
look when it wishes to find him for 
various purposes to which the law of 
the place of his domicil will apply. 
The purpose of the law of domicil is to 
control the activities of the person. As 
no one can be permitted to exist with- 
out being subject to some law, each per- 
son must have a domicil somewhere. 
Ordinarily a person is free to change 
his domicil at his pleasure. To do this 
the intention and the fact must concur. 
He must intend to adopt a new domici! 
and do some overt act which makes 
this intention clear. It is for this rea- 
son that only those who’ are mentally 
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and legally eapable can change their 
domicil and aequire a.new one. The 
element of volitional activity is very 
important. Persons who do not move 
about of their own free will cannot ac- 
quire a domicil of choice. 

Since soldiers must go where they 
are sent they are not free agents. Even 
on leave and furlough they are sub- 
ject to sudden and peremptory recall. 
A soldier on the active list, ordinarily, 
neither gains nor loses a domicil by 
reason of his military status, but while 
in such service retains the domicil he 
had at the time of his acquisition of 
military status. Most of the states 
have by statute protected the soldier’s 
domiciliary status during his term of 
service; some have gone further and 
provided that he shall not gain a domi- 
cil by reason of residence while in serv- 
ice. It must not be assumed that the 
soldier can never aequire a domicil of 
choice while in service, because both 
the English and the American courts 
have recognized that in certain excep- 
tional eases (there being no state law 
to the contrary), the exigencies of mil- 
itary service, coupled with intent and 
the permanent quality of his presence, 
may permit a change of domicil. While 
there are many eases which consider 
the question of soldiers’ domicil, there 
are few which consider the possibility 
of aequisition of a foreign domicil, but 
authority seems to sustain the state- 
ment that a foreign domicil cannot be 
acquired while in military service. A 
person who is wholly retired from ac- 
live military service has probably re- 
acquired his full freedom with respect 
to change of domicil; but one who 
draws retired pay and is subject to re- 
call has not fully regained the status 
he had before entrance into military 
service and probably would be subject 


to the limitation that he could not ac- 
quire a foreign domicil. 

In this connection it may be stated 
that soldiers are subject to the same 
rules and principles respecting the 
transfer of their property upon death 
as are civilians. The validity of a will, 
i.e., the satisfaction of all requirements 
requisite to its execution, is determined 
by the state of domicil. Likewise, the 
ownership of the property of a de- 
cedent soldier who has not executed a 
will passes in like manner and subject 
to like rules as does the property of a 
decedent civilian in like circumstances. 
The courts of a state other than the 
domicil will apply to questions concern- 
ing these matters the law of the state 
of domicil, except that as to the trans- 
fer of real estate within its borders a 
state will normally apply its own laws. 
In a later section of this discussion, 
under the heading ‘‘ Wills’’ reference 
is made to certain peculiar provisions 
applicable in some states with refer- 
ence to the making of a will by a sol- 
dier. 

What is meant by the residence of a 
person in the military service depends 
entirely upon the kind of residence 
contemplated—whether it be residence 
for voting, for divorcee, for process, for 
homestead rights, for school privileges, 
for taxation, for questions of probate, 
and so on—and in every case the ques- 
tion must be determined by local law. 
Whether, for instance, an officer sta- 
tioned at Fort Leonard Wood, Mary- 
land, is a legal resident of Maryland 
for any of the purposes stated, or for 
any other particular purposes, depends 
on the laws of the state of Maryland. 

Generally, in considering a man’s 
liabilities and duties, we think of his 
relationship to the state of his domicil, 
yet there are many rights and obliga- 
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tions which attach to temporary resi- 
dence. Every sovereign state asserts 
certain jurisdictional rights with re- 
spect to all persons and property 
within its territorial boundaries. The 
most common of these are the right to 
exact adherence to such rules and reg- 
ulations as it may lay down along po- 
lice, sanitary, and health lines; the 
maintenance of the peace; the exercise 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction even 
over persons not permanent residents ; 
and the control of all property with- 
in its borders. In general, too, the 
states also recognize varying terms of 
residence as qualifying a person for 
application to the courts for divorce 
and as conferring the right to state 
suffrage. The courts of each state also 
are open to the citizens of other states 
and they may here freely claim and 
assert civil rights. 

Persons stationed or living upon a 
military reservation, exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over which has been ceded to the 
United States, become isolated both ter- 
ritorially and as respects their civil re- 
lations. In a political sense, the land 
is no longer a part of the soil of the 
state, nor are the occupants inhabi- 
tants of the state. They are severed 
from the enjoyment of the rights, and 
from subjection to the liabilities, of the 
citizens of the state as entirely as if 
they were residents of a foreign 
country. They have no more the right 
to vote in the state, to send their chil- 
dren to the publie schools, to use the 
public libraries, to be protected by the 
police or fire departments, and so on, 
than have the citizens of another state. 
Such opportunities of this class as may 
be extended to them are extended as 
privileges, not as rights. On the other 
hand, they cannot be legally taxed by 
the state or municipality for their per- 


Ls 


sonal property held on the premises yp. 
less the state has reserved to itself that 
right in its act of cession ; nor can they 
be required to perform militia duty, 
or to serve on juries, or to furnish labor 
on the roads, and so on, in the state. 
Nor are they subject to the civil or 
criminal process of the local courts, ex. 
cept in so far as the right to execute 
the same may legally have been r.- 
served to the state; as where—as has 
not been unusual, and in order that the 
reservation or place may not serve as 
an asylum for criminals, debtors, and 
the like—the state has reserved the 
right to execute within the premises 
process issued by its courts on account 
of criminal offenses committed or 
causes of action initiated without the 
same. In all other cases such persons 
are subject to the jurisdiction and 
process only of the United States 
courts and authorities. This status ap- 
plies not only to officers and enlisted 
men, but to civilian employes and per- 
sons permitted to reside upon the reser- 
vation. 

In some eases the state legislature 
has reserved to the state a general con- 
current jurisdiction over the premises. 
In such cases, there is not exclusive 
federal jurisdiction within the sense or 
meaning of the Constitution. The dis- 
tinction between the two classes or 
types of reservation was clearly drawn 
by the Supreme Court in Fort Leaven- 
worth R. R. Company v. Lowe, 1i4 
U. S. 525. The state may, of course, 
it may be noted in passing, attach to 
its grant any condition ‘‘not ineonsis- 
tent with the effective use of the prop- 
erty.’’ 

The foregoing statements with refer- 
ence to residence on a military reser- 
vation, of course, do not apply to resi- 
dence upon a reservation situated with- 
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in a territory. A territory is a politi- 
eal organization, wholly dependent up- 
on Congress, and subject to its absolute 
supervision and control. In conse- 
quence unless there is some federal 
statute exempting officers and enlisted 
men from the jurisdiction and author- 
ity of the local territorial courts and 





officials they will be amenable thereto 
in the same manner as are the civilian 
inhabitants, where such amenability 
may not interfere with the due per- 
formance of their military functions 
and except in so far as this liability 
may be affected by an existing state of 
war.’ 


‘The second article of this series, “Amenability of The Soldier to Civil and to 
Military Courts,” will appear in the July, 1929, number of the JOURNAL; the third 
and last article, “Incidents of the Soldier-Citizen Status,” will appear in the August 
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Concealment from Aircraft 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 
T IS well known that shadows play an important 
part in revealing ground objects to observers in 
aircraft. Concealment is naturally more difficult 
where cover is scarce, as shadows cannot be avoided. 
The Southwest is largely open country with bright 
sunlight, and troops stationed there have had to ex- 
periment a great deal to learn how to conceal them- 
selves. The 10th Cavalry found the following hints 
helpful in the presence of aircraft: 
1. If no natural cover is available, men should 
place themselves so their shadows fall on irregular 


number. 


ground and are broken up. 


2. If cover, such as a bush, is too small for both a 
man and his shadow, it is better for the man to re- 
main outside with his shadow falling un the cover. 

3. Small units in line in the open should be placed 
with the line parallel to the direction of shadows. 

4. Vehicles should be scattered and placed so their 
shadows will be broken up by irregular ground or 


natural growth. 


5. A shadow is more conspicuous than the object 


that casts it, as a rule. 


Hence concealment of the 


shadow is usually more important than concealment 


of the object. 




















The Relief of Sodom and 


Gomorrah 
Cou. Joun U. Carxiys, Jr., Chief of Staff, 40th Division 


Abraham’s campaign in aid of the Kings of Sodom and Gomorrah is one 
of the armed conflicts noted in the Bible of which there is a definite de- 
nt of troops. 
largely and entertainingly embroidered, but as to tactics it conforms closely 
to the story as told in the Book of Genesis.'—EDIToR. 


scription of tactical em 


CHaprTer I 


BRAHAM, the son of Terah, and a 
direct descendant of the world’s 
first noted seafaring man, Noah, dwelt 
in the land of Canaan. For reasons 
which are not fully revealed to us in 
history, Biblical or otherwise, he was 
singularly favored of the Lord. He 
was very much of a pioneer in his 
youth, and with the hardihood of the 
gold seekers of ’49, he pushed his way 
hither and yon, seeking pleasant fields 
in which to live. His earlier adven- 
tures were in company with his broth- 
er’s son, Lot, but with the acquisition 
of family property came family quar- 
rels, and the two separated. Evidently 
this event was satisfactory to the Lord, 
for immediately thereafter Abraham 
was in receipt of the following official 
communiqué : 

I will make of thee a great nation, 
and I will bless thee, and make thy 
name great; 

Lift up now thine eyes, and look 
from the place where thou now art 
northward, and southward, and east- 
ward, and westward; 

For all the land which thou seest, to 
thee will I give it, and to thy seed for- 
ever. 

And I will make thy seed as the dust 
of the earth; so that if a man can num- 
ber the dust of the earth, then shall 
thy seed also be numbered. 


‘Chapters XII, XIII, XIV. 
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Colonel Calkins’ version is 


Arise, walk through the land in the 
length of it and in the breadth of it; 
for I will give it unto thee. 


Forthwith Abraham broke camp and 
onee more set his tents down in a new 
place. This was on the plain of Mamre, 
which is in Hebron. The first thing 
Abraham did was to build an altar un- 
to the Lord. 

Abraham was a practical man and 
something of a politician. His practi- 
cality asserted itself very early in the 
days devoted to the establishment of 
his new estate. Though history tells 
us nought of the matter, it seems likely 
that in his wanderings he had learned 
that it was not amiss to be prepared 
to do a little fighting if occasion de- 
manded. He professed a preference 
for the simple and peaceful life, but 
he had a military twist in his makeup, 
and one of his first acts after setting 
up his headquarters was to issue a di- 
rective calling for the creation of a 
small force of armed men. As his chief 
of staff he selected an astute compan- 
ion by the name of Peleg, and told 
him to form a suitable staff. 

‘‘For the time being,’’ Abraham 
said, ‘“‘I’ll be commander-in-chief. 
We'll start off with a small army, say 
a battalion. That’s the proper battle 
unit, anyhow, and we can’t spare more 
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men from our building operations just 
at present. Get ’em in barracks as 
soon as you ean, and start training. 
Early emphasis on military courtesy 
and school of the soldier, of course. 
And don’t let ’em lag. I want their 
basie training complete by M day.’’ 

‘‘When is that?’’ queried Peleg. 

‘Several days after it should be,’’ 
replied Abraham. ‘‘Get on with the 
work.’’ 

At this point a bewhiskered gentle- 
man recently made prime minister, or 
something of the sort, beeause he was 
Abraham’s wife’s brother, and—well, 
because he was that—spoke up. 

‘Your Majesty,’’ he began, ‘‘I doubt 
whether the people will approve your 
military plans. You know the Lord’s 
promise, and, anyhow, there’s quite a 
pacifistie movement afoot. Only yes- 
terday the Methodist Convention . . .”’ 

‘‘T remember the promise, all right,’’ 
Abraham said, ‘‘and I’ve staked quite 
a little on it. I don’t doubt the Lord’s 
good faith, either, but these pacifists 
make me sick. I suspect that the Lord 
helps those who help themselves, and 
I’m going to work along those lines. 
First call will be at 5:30. Setting-up 
exercises at 5:45, for fifteen minutes. 
I shall expect to see the men on the 
parade ground at 7:00.’’ 


CHAPTER IT 


Some little time passed before Abra- 
ham had real use for his troops. -Once 
or twice he had called them out to quell 
strikes among the stone masons, and 
they had done a reasonable amount of 
road building and ditch digging. Due 
to their yeoman efforts a nasty grass 
fire was extinguished, in June, consid- 
erably B. C. Otherwise they had ren- 
dered little military service. Secretly 
Abraham longed for a war, and Peleg 


dreaded it. The troops weren’t much 
congerned one way or the other. It 
was during this period that assistant 
chiefs of staff and dice were invented. 

About two years after the grass fire, 
prospects for a fight began to look up. 
Following his break with Abraham, 
Lot and his wives and cattle took up 
their residence in Sodom, a wicked city 
not far from Gomorrah, and close by 
the Vale of Siddim. The Kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah had not Abra- 
ham’s foresight, with the result that 
instead of paying the keep of a few 
hardy foot soldiers, they contributed 
regularly and liberally to the coffers of 
one King Chedorlaomer, an arrogant 
tyrant who ruled over the Kingdom of 
Elam and for thirteen years main- 
tained by force of character alone a 
complete mastery over a number of less 
hardy monarchs. At last, four of his 
tributaries, including Sodom and Go- 
morrah, refused to honor his drafts. 
They neglected, however, to take the 
precaution to equip themselves to meet 
attempts at collection. 

King Chedorlaomer promptly called 
on four lesser kings to join him, and 
set out toward the Vale of Siddim with 
the certainty of purpose of an income 
tax collector and the ruthless inten- 
tions of the lately disillusioned Wil- 
helm. The purpose was realized and 
the intentions carried into effect in 
short order. Resistance was meagre, 
and Sodom and Gomorrah were thor- 
oughly sacked and looted. Many pris- 
oners were taken, among them Lot and 
his household. 

It is reliably reported that the Kings 
of Sodom and Gemorrah and some of 
their subjects fled and fell into the 
slime pits in which the region abound- 
ed. Later they attempted to justify 
this maneuver as an experiment in the 
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use of field intrenchments to stabilize 
warfare. It is to be regretted that they 
made the mistake of taking up their 
defensive position so far away from the 
enemy’s chosen field of action that he 
never found them. Their experiment, 
therefore, was not conclusively a suc- 
cess as a demonstration. As it later 
developed, however, they did come out 
alive, if somewhat mucky. 

Chedorlaomer, now considerably lit 
up with his success and some captured 
spirits of pre-Volsteadian excellence, 
continued his drive northward, estab- 
lishing a bivouac in the vicinity of 
Dan. Here he declared a week’s holi- 
day, and gave the word for his troops 
to make merry. An abundance of 
wine, women, and song bade fair to 
make the week a grand success. Un- 
happily for Chedorlaomer, his outposts 
took time out with the rest. 


Cuapter III 


Due to lack of suitable telephonic 
and radio equipment, Abraham re- 
mained in ignorance of Chedorlaomer’s 
eampaign until his victory over Sodom 
and Gomorrah was complete. Word 
ultimately was brought him by his 
chief of staff, who had received the 
news from an itinerant Hebrew ped- 
dler. The latter, it seems, was in 
Gomorrah when the catastrophe oc- 
eurred, and barely escaped with his 
supply of earthern kitchenware. He 
related the story with all its gory de- 
tails, and Peleg listened with a sinking 
heart. 

‘*This should have come to us through 
G2,’’ he said, worriedly. ‘‘Coming as 
it does, it’s hardly official. Still, I sup- 
pose we must consider it.’’ 

Abraham’s eye brightened momen- 
tarily at the news Peleg brought. Then 
his face fell. The defeated kings were 





no friends of his, and the fact of the 
matter was that he had found it neces. 
sary to declare Sodom and Gomorrah 
out of bounds for his troops. Chedor. 
laomer, on the other hand, had always 
left him strictly alone, and to that ex. 
tent, at least, was a desirable neighbor. 
These matters he mentioned to Peleg, 
whose spirits rose as the king’s went 
down. Wearing a neat uniform, with 
black braid and a shining belt, was 
nice, but fighting was something else 
again. Suddenly Abraham remen- 
bered Lot, and his cheerfulness re- 
turned. 

‘*Blood is thicker than water, Peleg,”’ 
he said. ‘‘We must suceor our kins- 
man.”’ 

‘You didn’t even get a postal card 
from Lot last Adam’s Day,’’ said 
Peleg. ‘‘He never seemed very fond of 
you, to me. In fact, I distinctly re 
member his saying it wasn’t his fault 
you were his uncle, and that he’d 
rather go to your funeral than to a 
cireus.”’ 

‘*We mustn’t be too mindful of past 
misunderstandings,’’ replied Abraham, 
‘*and besides, I wasn’t so very pleasant 
myself. Blood, I repeat, is thicker 
than water. I shall declare war today. 
Are you with me, or = 

‘‘Of course,’’ said Peleg. 

‘‘My plan of campaign is this,’’ be- 
gan Abraham. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,’’ interrupted 
Peleg, pulling a large roll of parch- 
ment form his tunic, ‘‘but the regula- 
tions call for a conference of the staff 
before a plan of operations is adopted. 
You issued the regulations yourself,”’ 
he added, defensively. 

**Very well,’’ Abraham replied. ‘‘It’s 
silly, because my mind is made up, but 
let us have the conference, by all 
means, and at once, Tell the prime 
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minister to step in, as you go out.’’ 

“- Advise the gentlemen of the press,’’ 
he said to his brother-in-law, when the 
latter entered, ‘‘that I will see them at 
sunrise tomorrow. And draw up a 
declaration of war against Chedorlao- 
mer immediately. Write it out your- 
self, in private, and kindly eurb your 
natural inelination to spread news. 
I’ll send for you when I want to see 
you again.”’ 

A few minutes later there were as- 
sembled Abraham, Peleg, his assistant 
chiefs of staff, and the aides. Peleg 
spoke first. 

‘““G2.’? he said somewhat sourly, 
‘“‘will not have his report ready till to- 
morrow, so I will summarize the infor- 
mation of the enemy myself.’’ This he 
did with reasonable brevity. ‘‘ And, 
now,’’ he went on, turning to G3, 
‘‘may we have your recommendations, 
Colonel Shem ?’’ 

‘‘Perhaps we should first have an 
estimate of the situation,’’ suggested 
Colonel Shem, reaching for a copy of 
Combat Orders recently issued by the 
government printer. ‘‘Shall I make 
it?” 

‘‘No, don’t,’’ hastily interjected 
Abraham. ‘‘We have no time for that 
till we get back. Write one up then, 
if you want to. We know where the 
enemy is, and here we are. We have 
three hundred and eighteen men, such 
as they are. And a staff. The roads 
are good, and it’s midsummer. The 
moon is full, and I expect Chedorlao- 
mer’s troops are, too. I. hope so. 
What’s your plan?”’ 

“It will take nearly two days to 
reach the enemy, marching steadily,’’ 
said Shem. ‘‘We should set out early 
tomorrow morning, and bivouae in the 
Vale of Siddim tomorrow night. Then 
we can get started before sunrise next 


morning, and make camp near the 
enemy that afternoon. My idea is to 
attack about sunup, with two compa- 
nies abreast and two in reserve. Our 
men are well trained in the use of the 
spear and ought to put up a good fight. 
Now the reserve ...”’ 

Here the colonel was interrupted by 
Tombrinar, a sort of near son of Abra- 
ham, and his aide. 

**But suppose the enemy has a flying 
spear that comes out to meet us,’’ he 
said. ‘‘How’ll you get around that?’’ 

‘*The most useless weapon in the 
world is one that has never been in- 
vented,’’ said G3, somewhat impa- 
tiently. ‘‘If you don’t mind, let’s get 
on with the plan, General.’’ 

**Go on,’’ said Abraham. 

‘“‘The reserve,’’ continued Shem, 
**well, we shall have the reserve in case 
we need it,’’ he ended up lamely. 

‘*‘Hump,’’ said Abraham, ‘‘ We’ll get 
well licked, and deserve it, if we follow 
your plan. We’re going into a fight, 
not a chess game, Why not send 
Chedorlaomer a message telling him 
when to meet us? If we win, we win 
because we surprise him. He outnum- 
bers us three or four to one. Don’t 
forget that. What’s your idea, Peleg?’’ 

**T agree with G3,’’ said Peleg. ‘‘He 
follows the book very closely.’’ 

*‘T hope not,’’ rejoined Abraham, 
‘‘but if so, we’re throwing the book 
away. Now my plan is this. The 
troops march tonight to the Vale of 
Siddim and bivouac there, remaining 
under cover till tomorrow night. -I’ll 
join sometime during the day. At sun- 
set tomorrow night we will continue the 
march until we are two hours’ distance 
from the enemy’s camp, and halt till 
the moon sets, which will be about 2 :00 
a.m. Then we shall divide into two 
columns, marching diagonally to the 
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flanks of Chedorlaomer’s position. The 
utmost secrecy must be observed, of 
course. I’ll give you detailed orders 
later.’’ 

Peleg regarded his commander with 
horror, at the same time unrolling his 
field service regulations. 

‘Divide your forces?’’ he exclaimed, 
when Abraham had finished. ‘‘Why, 
General, you can’t do that. It’s abso- 
lutely against all school doctrine. See 
here, where it says . .. ”’ 

‘*School doctrine be damned,’’ said 
Abraham, or words to that effect. ‘‘No 
leader ever won his fight by blindly 
following regulations. The best either 
never knew ’em, or busted ’em. I’m 
in both classes now, I guess. Get on 
with your march, Colonel. We divide 
the troops, and attack as I said. Syn- 
chronize your sundials, gentlemen. 
That is all.’’ 

Cuaprer IV 


The next morning at sunrise, Abra- 
ham and his prime minister met the 
newspaper reporters as arranged. 

‘‘Gentlemen of the press,’’ said Ab- 
raham, ‘‘we have declared war on King 
Chedorlaomer. He has lately been 
seized with a mania for conquest, and, 
treating treaties like so many bits of 
paving block, has sacked and looted 
Sodom and Gomorrah. It grieves me,’’ 
he added, ‘‘that we must war on our 
fellow men, but war we must. The 
world shall be kept safe for democ- 
racy.”’ He waved them out, and 
turned to the prime minister. 

‘*Keep the press posted at all times,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and don’t let them forget 
that our cause is just, and that we are 
in this fight because we were forced 
into it.’’ 

‘‘What shall I do with the declara- 
tion of war?’’ asked his brother-in- 
law. 





‘*Put it in the files,’’ answered Abra. 
ham. ‘‘We’ll use it when we get out 
our White Book.’’ 


CHAPTER V 


When Abraham joined his troops 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, he 
found Peleg pacing nervously up and 
down, while nearby sat Shem, sur. 
rounded by rolls of parchment and 
maps, and biting his fingernails. As 
soon as the formalities of greeting were 
concluded, Peleg ventured to re-open 
the matter of battle tactics. 

‘*Colonel Shem and I still think,’’ he 
began, but got no further. 

**Do you?’’ Abraham interrupted. 
‘*That, at least, is encouraging. It’s no 
use, Peleg. My plan is made, and I 
stand on it. I may be wrong, but it 
is I who must decide.’’ 

He looked around him. The Vale of 
Siddim was certainly a nice bit of ter- 
ritory, and offered great possibilities 
for profitable agricultural develop- 
ment. It was too bad that it belonged 
to the King of Sodom, who was 
a stupid fellow, with no real apprecia- 
tion of his opportunities. A  wide- 
awake ruler could make a fine thing of 
the Vale. Abraham brought himself 
back to business with a jerk. 

**In the course of your thinking,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘did it oceur to you to try to 
learn anything more of the enemy?”’ 

‘‘That’s G2’s work,’’ answered Pe- 
leg. ‘‘T’ll ask him. Perhaps he has a 
situation map,’’ he added hopefully. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ said Abraham. ‘I! 
have late word from some escaped cap- 
tives that I picked up on the way in. 
Colonel Shem,’’ he called, ‘‘bring over 
your map.”’ 

Together the three sat down and 
Abraham sketched out Chedorlaomer’s 
position, aided by the captives, who 
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had meanwhile been sent for. When 
the sketch was completed, Abraham di- 
rected Peleg to send for the leaders 
who commanded the four companies 
into which his force was divided. When 
these had gathered he dictated his or- 
der. 

“The enemy,’’ he said, ‘‘is bivouacked 
‘n Dan, and oeeupies a position about 
as shown here on this map. He out- 
numbers us five to one, but his success 
has demoralized him, and his troops 
are at present engaged in celebration 
of their victory and in enjoyment of 
their spoils. 

‘We march tonight at sunset to the 
woods west of Sidar, which is about 
four miles from the enemy’s lines. 
Here we shall halt until the moon sets, 
when we shall continue our advance in 
two columns, and attack both flanks of 
the enemy. 

“Colonel Ham will command our 
right column, which will consist of 
Companies A and B, and Colonel Shem 
will command the left, which includes 
the remainder of our battalion. The 
right column will march on the route 
which I have traced here on the map, 
and will attack as soon as contact can 
be made. Our left column, which has 
not quite so far to go, will follow the 
road which lies a little inland along the 
Salt Sea, and will halt as soon as it is 
able to see men in the light of the near- 
est camp fire of the enemy. It will not 
attack until it is evident that our right 
column is fully engaged, It will then 
assault with the utmost vigor. I shall 
hold out no reserve.’’ 

‘‘No reserve?’’ broke in Peleg. 

‘No reserve,’’? Abraham repeated. 
“All vehicles will remain here pending 
turther orders. 


“I shall be with the troops until 





moonset tomorrow morning. After 
that, messages to me at Sidar. 

**Are there any questions?’’ 

Peleg shuddered a little and glanced 
at Shem. The latter was busy kick- 
ing leaves over his papers and maps, 
and looked strangely relieved. He 
never had had any liking for staff 
duty, and preferred a fight any time 
to making a map or drawing orders. 

“You will remain with me, Peleg,’’ 
concluded Abraham. For the first time 
in forty-eight hours Peleg was nearly 


happy. He resolved to pray earnestly 
for victory. 


Cuapter VI 


The march was carried forward as 
Abraham had ordered, and in due time 
Ham’s column began its assault. Ham 
carried both of his companies into the 
fight at once, abreast of each other, and 
penetrated well into Chedorlaomer’s 
camp before he encountered real resis- 
tance. By this time, however, a force 
nearly equal to his own had been ex- 
temporized by the enemy, and a sharp 
fight began. As it progressed, more 
and more of the enemy’s disorganized 
soldiery joined in, until the numbers 
were considerably in his favor. For a 
time the advantage lay with Abra- 
ham’s men, but as the tide of numbers 
turned against them they began to 
lose ground, and defeat, even annihila- 
tion, seemed likely. Fighting hand to 
hand as they were, their casualties were 
numerous. 

The expected aid from Colonel 
Shem’s column seemed to have failed. 
As a matter of fact, Colonel Shem had 
mistaken the campfire of a native sheep 
herder for an outpost of Chedorlao- 
mer’s forces, and following the letter 
of his orders, halted and waited for de- 
velopments. Half an hour later, an 
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impatient corporal of an investigative 
turn of mind slipped away from his 
platoon and went forward to learn 
more definitely what lay ahead. In a 
few minutes he returned, and informed 
his lieutenant of the true state of af- 
fairs. The latter, through channels of 
course, advised Colonel Shem, who at 
once ordered the advance to be re- 
sumed, not forgetting, however, to re- 
mark that if his officers had known 
their business the error would never 
have been made. Responsibility would 
be fixed later, he said. 

The column now marched at a 
quickened pace, and soon was within 
earshot of the conflict. Colonel Shem 
realized at once that no time was to 
be lost.. As soon as the formal prelimi- 
naries of bugle blowing, whistling, and 
visual signalling as taught in the C. M. 
T. C., of which Colonel Shem was a 
graduate, had been indulged in, Col- 
onel Shem’s troops joined the battle at 
the double. 

They arrived not a minute too soon, 
for Colonel Ham’s companies were al- 
ready giving ground, and a retirement 
not strictly according to plan was im- 
minent. In a very few minutes the 
tables were completely turned. Caught 
by an entirely unexpected attack from 
the rear, Chedorlaomer’s troops were 
seized by wild panic, and throwing 
down their arms, they fled in all direc- 
tions. We have no adequate record of 
what befell the king himself, but from 
certain historical intimations we may 
assume that he was not among the fleet 
of foot. 

Abraham arrived on the battlefield 
soon after the fighting had ceased, fol- 
lowed at a reasonable distance by 
Peleg. It wag noticed that the latter 
was wearing a Distinguished Valor 
Medal. 








CuHapTer VII 


For two days Abraham’s troops car- 
ried on a spirited pursuit of the sur. 
viving fragments of the enemy, follow- 
ing the largest group as far as Hobar, 
near Damascus. Abraham then thought 
it time to return to the homeland; 
gathering up the captives and spoils 
which had been abandoned by Chedor- 
laomer’s army, he set out with his 
troops. 

Lot and his family were among those 
rescued, and Lot was inelined to be ef- 
fusive in his manifestations of thank- 
fulness and affection. Abraham was 
very little interested. Clippings from 
the press, which had been forwarded 
regularly to him, had quite persuaded 
him that his war was truly one to make 
the world safe for democracy and to 
secure forever the principle of self-de- 
termination of peoples. Lot had alto- 
gether ceased to figure in his plans. 

‘* After all,’’ he said to Peleg, ‘‘the 
fellow has treated me very badly. That 
remark about the cireus was most un- 
ealled for.’’ 

When Abraham drew near to Sodom, 
a bedraggled group came forward to 
meet him, It was the King of Sodom 
and the loyal followers who had in- 
trenched with him in the slime pits. 
They were not pretty or cheerful to 
look upon, but they were grateful. The 
king extended a cordial hand to Abra- 
ham, who took it gingerly. 

‘Oh, Patriarch,’’ the king said, ‘‘! 
cannot speak words fit to tell you of 
my gratitude for the service you have 
rendered to me and my poor, peaceful 
people. But let me speak in gifts. 


Take you the spoils which you have re- 

gained from the tyrant, and let us but 

have again our rescued kinsmen.’’ 
‘*By no means,’’ replied Abraham. 
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“This was no war for gain or conquest, 
and not so much as a thread to a shoe- 
latchet will I take from you. Let us 
have payment only for the rations of 
our men, and, of course, a little some- 
thing for their time, and we shall be 
well content. There’s no hurry about 
the money, either, Send it on when 
you ean. The matter of interest can 
be settled later.’’ 

‘‘Let us ride on,’’ he said to Peleg. 
They started off, and Abraham’s eyes 
turned toward the Vale of Siddim. 
There came back to him with a rush 
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A Regiment of Fishermen 


the recollection of its beauty and the 
fortunate promise of its fields and 
groves. He halted and spoke again to 
the king. 

**Oh, by the way,’’ he said, ‘‘much 
against my will, and only under the 
greatest pressure of the people most 
concerned, I have consented to accept 
a mandate over certain of the territory 
lying south of the Inland Sea. The 
Vale of Siddim, they call it, I think. 
Kindly alter your maps accordingly, 
and let me have your written approval 
by Monday of next week.’’ 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE 21st Provincial Regiment, afterwards the 
14th Continental, was often called the Marine 
Regiment. It was composed entirely of men from 
Marblehead, It was first employed in fitting out 
privateers, the crews of which were mostly from its 


ranks. 


When Washington evacuated Long Island on 
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August 28, 1776, the 21st Regiment took sole charge 
of the retreat and transported the whole army of 
nine thousand men, with artillery, horses, and trains, 
in boats. This achievement was possible only be- 
cause every man in the regiment was a fisherman 
accustomed to boats. 

The regiment was also selected to handle the famous 
crossing of the Delaware. Through floating ice and in 
the midst of snow and sleet, the troops were ferried 
across and won the victory of Trenton. 



















Notes of Indirect Laying of 
Machine Guns 


Capt. Harry J. Coutins, Infantry 


IRECT and indirect laying are 

the fire twins of machine gunnery. 
Indirect laying is used only when it is 
impracticable to use direct laying. The 
latter will be the usual method with 
machine guns with front line units, 
while the former will be employed gen- 
erally by machine guns with regi- 
mental and brigade reserves. 

With the increased range of the new 
M-1 ammunition, machine guns located 
as far back as the division reserve may 
employ indirect laying effectively. If 
the caliber .50 machine gun is event- 
ually added to the brigade or the di- 
vision, as many think it will be, many 
of its principal fire missions on ground 
targets will be executed by means of 
indirect laying. Thus, within the reg- 
iment, about a third of the guns will 
use indirect laying in the initial stages 
of the attack or defense. In the bri- 
gade, assuming that the caliber .50 ma- 
chine guns are a part of it, about a half 
of the guns will be so laid. This 
merely emphasizes the importance of 
having a thorough knowledge of the 
subject of indirect laying if we are to 
have the machine guns that are not in 
positions to use direct laying render 
the fullest service of which they are 
eapable. Indirect laying is an officer’s 
subject and his machine gun education 
is not complete until he has thoroughly 
mastered it. 

Indirect laying has been one of our 
most neglected subjects, mainly be- 


cause of lack of knowledge of its capa- 
bilities, limited and inaccurate means 
of obtaining the data, complicated and 
inaccurate means of applying it, and, 
finally, inadequate range facilities, 
Considerable thought has recently been 
given to eliminating these handicaps. 
As a consequence it now appears that 
indirect laying can be effectively used 
in practically all instances. 

The advancement in indirect laying 
has been due to the introduction in the 
Infantry of the aiming circle, increased 
confidence in the range finder, the 
development of the traverse method 
(TOG), the inclusion of firing by in- 
direct laying on landscape targets in 
all courses at the Infantry School, the 
development of a method of firing by 
use of airplane mosaics, the develop- 
ment of a more satisfactory battery 
drill, and experimental firings.’ 

The aiming circle is essential to the 
quick and accurate determination of 
data. It is the one instrument that 
is not now an article of equipment, but 
which machine gun companies must 
have. It has been thoroughly tested by 
the machine gun committee and recom- 
mendations have been made to the In- 
fantry Board for an aiming circle, sim- 
ilar to the present American type, with 
slight modifications which will better 
fit it to our needs. Most of the lack 
of confidence in the range finder has 
been due to imperfect knowledge of its 
use and adjustments, Experience with 


~ 


*The subject of Firing on Landscape Targets and The Use of Airplane Mosaics 
in Machine Gun Fire will be treated in future articles. 
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the range finder at the Infantry School 
has shown that, if properly used and 
adjusted, it will give satisfactory re- 
sults. 

In the past, TOG has been limited 
to the range of visibility from one ob- 
servation post. Last year this handi- 
cap was overcome by the development 
of the traverse method. By this meth- 
od targets may be engaged at any 
range by establishing sufficient obser- 
vation posts. The method will be illus- 
trated by means of a single gun prob- 
lem, with the steps in its solution num- 
bered. The method of battery fire will 
be illustrated by a diagram. 


THE TRAVERSE METHOD (TOG) 
SINGLE GUN 
This method is used whenever the 
gun and target cannot be seen from one 
observation post, and two or more are 














; scot 
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required. For simplicity, observation 
posts are designated as O*, 0’, O°, in 
order from target to gun. 

Obtaining Data.—The officer who is 
to work the problem moves to a position 
O° from which he ean see the target. 
With the aiming circle, he obtains mag- 
netic azimuth and angle of site from 
O' to the target. With the range finder 
he obtains the range. He then marks 


the position O* by some means that will 
enable him to locate it from his next 
position. He then moves to some posi- 
tion from which he can see both O° and 
the gun G. He sets up his instruments 
and determines range, magnetic azi- 
muth, and angle of site A. S. from this 
position O* to O° and from O° to the 
gun. He then marks this position 0’ 
in such a manner as to make it possible 
for the gunner to lay on it as an in- 
direct aiming point if desired. He can 
then go anywhere under cover, plot, 
and caleulate the data. 

Plotting.—The officer draws a north 
and south line at any convenient place 
on the paper. He makes a point on 
this line and marks it 0". He lays off 
the azimuths 0° to the target, O° to 0’, 
and the back azimuth of O’ to O°. He 
determines definitely the positions of 0* 
and the target, laying off the range on 
the lines drawn by means of some con- 
venient scale, such as that on the base 
of the machine gun protractor. He 
then draws a second north and south 
line through 0’, parallel to the first 
north and south line. He then lays off 
the azimuth O* to the gun and defi- 
nitely locates the position of the gun 
by laying off the range as above. He 
then connects the gun position and the 
target by a line and determines the 
range (gun-target) by measuring the 
line with the same scale. 

Elevation.—Step 1. The officer gives 
the gun position an arbitrary elevation 
of one hundred yards, and determines 
the elevation of each succeeding point 
in turn. The difference in elevation 
between the gun and the target is the 
vertical interval in yards. 

Step 2. W (vertical interval) = 

R (Range) X M (angle of sight) 





1000 
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Substituting 800 for R, minus 30 for 
M, we have: 
800 -x< — 30 
W = ———_- = — 24. 
1000 
Since the angle of sight ( — 30) 
was read from ©’ to the gun, © is 
higher than the gun. The elevation of 
O’ is 100 (gun) + 24, or 124 yards. 
Step 3. To obtain the elevation of 
O* in turn, we substitute in the same 
formula : 
640 x +5 
4000 
The elevation of O° is 124 + 3.2, or 
127.2 yards, 
Step 4. Similarly we have: 


1025 K — 24 
W =... 


= + 32, ° 


= — 24.6. 
1000 

The elevation of the target is 127.2 

O* — 24.6, or 102.6 yards. 

Step 5. Therefore the vertical inter- 
val gun-target is 102.6 (target — 100 
(gun) = + 2.6. The angle of sight is 
then determined by substituting in the 
formula: 
W X 10000 
M (angle of sight) = , or 

+ 2.6 < 1000 
, or plus 1. 





2255 
Direction.—Step 6. The officer can 
determine azimuth gun-target direct 
from the plotted diagram, by reading 
the azimuth of the line at the intersec- 
tion of either of the north and south 
lines. He can read the base angle 
direct. 
Firing Data.—Step 7. 
QE = 97 
Magnetic azimuth = 2400 
IAP, O° 
Base angle = (R) 545 


ce 


TRAVERSE METHOD (TOG) 
BATTERY 
Obtaining Data.—Data is obtained 
as in the single gun problem. Azi- 
muths and angles of site to flanks of 
troops, masks, and targets are obtained 
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from the most convenient observation 
post. 

Plotting.—Plotting is done as in the 
single gun problem. In order to plot 
the opposite flank gun, a north and 
south line must be established through 
the known gun position. Likewise, 
through each observation post, a north 
and south line must be established and 
all of these lines must be parallel. The 
positions of the flanks of the troops, 
masks, and targets, are plotted from 
the OP from which the data were ob- 
tained. (See arrows pointing from 0’ 
and 0’.) 

Elevations—The elevations of the 
flanks of the troops, masks, and targets 
are determined as in. the single gun 
problem, with reference to the eleva- 
tion of the observation post from which 
the data were obtained, The flank gun 
to which the readings are taken will be 
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given an arbitrary elevation of one 
hundred yards, and if the opposite 
flank gun is higher or lower, its ele- 
vation will be established by approxi- 
mation with reference to this one hun- 
dred yards. The determination of ver- 
tical intervals between flank guns and 
their respective flanks of the troops, 
masks, and targets resolves itself into 
obtaining the VI’s for two single gun 
problems. 

Direction.—Direetion data are de- 
termined as in the map method, bat- 
tery, Section VI, T.R. 240-15. The 
only exception is that all azimuths ob- 
tained from the plotted chart are mag- 
netic. 

BARRAGE (TOG) 

The practical application of the tra- 

verse method and single OP method 
(TOG) by the Company Officers Class 
at the Infantry School took the form 
this year of a barrage problem. This 
was the first of its kind ever fired, and 
for that reason should be of special in- 
terest. 
The area for groupment had never 
been used for any indirect laying prob- 
lems, and the barrage was unrehearsed. 
The data used in firing were those ob- 
tained and figured by the students. 
Being a TOG barrage, no maps were 
used except the road sketches similar 
to those shown as figures 3 and 4 for 
orientation purposes only. 


THE PROBLEM 


First Phase—The students were 
taken to Singleton Hill (brigade head- 
quarters) and given Road Sketch No. 1 
(Figure 3). Each student acted as the 
senior company commander (barrage 
commander). At 2:00 p. m. the in- 
structor, acting as 8-3, gave the stu- 
dent, acting as Captain Co. M, 3d Inf., 
the following oral order: 


Our attack has been temporarily 
checked. We launch a coordinated at- 
tack early to-morrow morning. You 
have been designated to command the 
firing of a barrage in preparation 
therefor. Your company and Company 





M, 2d Infantry, will constitute the bar- 
rage elements. Captain ‘‘Company M, 
2d Infantry’’ has been ordered to re- 
port to you at the water tanks at 3:00 
p. m. to-day. 

Task A, a road which is an avenue 
of approach, and Task C, which is a 
CP, will be fired on from H-4 to H-2. 
Task B, enemy’s front line, will be fired 
on from H-hour to H plus 2. ° 

Selection of group positions will be 
confined to the area north of this ra- 
vine. (Forward restriction line.) 

Twenty-two thousand rounds of am- 
munition will be available for the bar- 
rage at the 3d Infantry munitions dis- 
tributing point after 7:00 p. m. to-day. 

H-hour will be announced and 
watches synchronized later. 

Upon completion of the barrage fir- 
ing, companies will revert to battalion 
control. 


Each student was then issued an 
aiming circle and range finder and re- 
quired to report to BM 26 within two 
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hours, with the solution of requirement 
I ready to turn in. 

Requirement I.—Your actions are 
barrage commander, to include the se- 
lection of group position. 

The solutions generally consisted of 
an orientation of the second in com- 
mand, covering the situation, and or- 
ders to report in person to the barrage 
commander at the water tanks at 3:00 
p. m., a decision to organize the bar- 
rage in two groups to be composed of 
Company M, 2d Infantry (Group I) 
and Company M, 3d Infantry (Group 
II), a selection of tentative group posi- 
tions based on consideration of the ef- 
fective range to all targets, clearance 
of troops and masks, and protection 
against aircraft observation and fire. 
Some solutions stated that the recon- 
naissance officers would be ordered to 
determine whether troop and mask 
clearance existed for the tentative 
group positions. Others stated that the 
barrage commander would determine it 
himself. The determination of clear- 
ance of troops and mask required the 
actual use of instruments by every stu- 
dent, acting as either the barrage com- 
mander or the reconnaissance officer. 
About eighty-five per cent of the class 
selected positions for groups as shown 
on Road Sketch No. 2 (Figure 4). 


Second Phase.—After the solutions 
to Requirement I had been turned in, 
Road Sketch No. 2 was issued with an 
approved solution, and a critique was 
held. Requirement II was then issued. 


Situation I7.—It is now 3:00 p. m. 
(problem time) and you, as barrage 
commander, are back at the water 
tanks. You have selected group posi- 
tions as shown on Road Sketch No. 2. 
The company commanders of Company 
M, 2d and 3d Infantry, have reported 
to you. 





Road " 
Shetch No2z 


Enemy Front. Line 


Requirement II.— 

a. Your actions as barrage com- 
mander. 

b. Based on your solution to Re- 
quirement a, your actions as group 
command of the group to which you 
are assigned. 


One hour was given for the solution 
of this requirement. 
The solutions in general were: 


Requirement a.—That companies 
were ordered forward under cover to a 
rendezvous near BM 26. Group com- 
manders were oriented on the situation 
and group positions, and orders were 
issued for the barrage; one of the 
groups was given an antiaircraft mis- 
sion and one platoon was designated 
for this work. 

Requirement b.—Practically all solu- 
tions had the group commanders select 
definite areas for the batteries of their 
groups. Many solutions had the group 
commander issue his orders as soon as 
the company had arrived, and send his 
reconnaissance officer to obtain the nec- 
essary data to all targets from a com- 
mon point O' on the forward ridge 
where he was oriented by the group 
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commander; battery commanders then 
obtained the data from an O* to O° and 
from O° to their respective battery po- 
sitions. Other solutions had the bat- 
tery commanders report with instru- 
ments to their group commanders on 
the forward ridge, where orders were 
issued and targets pointed out. The 
battery commanders themselves then 
obtained the data for their batteries. 
Group commanders invariably in- 
formed the officers who were obtaining 
the data that troop and mask clearance 
existed. 

Third Phase.—The class was then di- 
vided into groups. Each student, act- 
ing as a group commander, selected ap- 
proximate positions for his battery. 
A student’s solution was aecepted. The 
groups were then divided into batteries 
and each student, acting as a battery 
commander, selected the exact position 
of his base gun and the direction and 
extent of his battery front. A stu- 
dent’s solution was accepted and the 
position of his base gun was marked. 
Each student was then issued an aim- 
ing cirele and a range finder, and he 
then proceeded to obtain the necessary 
data, Every student was required to 
obtain, plot, and caleulate the data. 
These problems were then turned in. 
The class was then assembled by bat- 
teries and a student’s solution was ac- 
cepted for each battery. The choice of 
the solution was made by a selected 
student battery commander. This so- 
lution was fired the following morning. 
Five batteries were used. T-bases and 
guns were placed in position by en- 
listed men under the direction of the 
student battery commanders. 

Fourth Phase.—The following morn- 
ing, guns were paralleled and laid for 
direction by means of an aiming circle. 
Each battery was divided into two fir- 





ing detachments. The first firing de- 
tachment manned the guns, the second 
observed the fire. The detachments 
were then changed. H-hour was an- 
nounced from the dugout for each fir- 
ing. 

The results of the solutions to Re- 
quirements I and II were exceptionally 
good and the firing was excellent. In 
order to save ammunition the barrage 
was fired only with one-half of the fig- 
ured traverse and search. Even with 
this handicap the results were far be- 
yond all expectations. 


EXPERIMENTAL FIRINGS 


During the past two years more than 
thirty-five indirect laying problems 
have been fired at the Infantry School. 
Many of these were calculated and 
fired by the student personnel, but be- 
cause they involved some new method 
of obtaining, plotting, calculating, or 
applying the data, they are considered 
as experimental. Every one of these 
problems gave excellent combat results. 
Two of the problems were barrage 
problems involving five batteries 
(twenty guns), and three were barrage 
problems of one or two batteries (four 
to eight guns). 

The experimental work covered fire 
by: 

a. TOG battery (single OP method). 

b. TOG battery (traverse method). 

ce. Barrage (TOG) of five batteries. 

d. Airplane mosaic. 


The TOG battery (single OP meth- 
od) was tested in six different problems 
fired by different officers. These prob- 
lems were unrehearsed and represented 
combat conditions as nearly as possible. 
Three of the problems were fired by 
second lieutenants, not graduates of 
the Infantry School, two by students 
of the Company Officers Class, and one 
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by a machine gun instructor. From 
the presentation of the problem to the 
opening of fire averaged, for all prob- 
lems, approximately thirty minutes. 
This included a reconnaissance, setting 
up of instruments, obtaining and caleu- 
lating the data, transmission of the 
data to the battery, and laying the 
guns. 

The traverse method (battery) was 
tested in five different problems, all 
unrehearsed and fired by different of- 
ficers. The results were excellent in 
each instance, and averaged about 
twenty-seven minutes for obtaining, 
plotting, and caleulating the data, ten 
minutes for transmission to the battery, 
and five minutes for laying the guns— 
a total of forty-two minutes. In each 
ease, the traverse method range (gun 
to target) exceeded twice the range 
(gun to target) of the single OP 
method. 

In all these problems the aiming cir- 
cle was used for paralleling the guns 
on their base lines. The safety and 
trajectory chart was used for determin- 
ing the quadrant angles of elevation 
and the troop and mask clearances. 
The problems were fired by enlisted 
personnel who had little or no train- 
ing in battery drill. Whenever the 
target width did not greatly exceed 
the battery front the guns were fired 

































with parallel sheaves and a sufficient 
traverse was provided to insure cover. 
ing the target. As soon as the first ob- 
servation point was established, guns 
were laid on it with their dials and 
sights at zero preparatory to being 
paralleled on their base lines when the 
data reached the battery. 

The results of these firings is best 
described by Capt. E. M. Almond, for. 
mer instructor in machine gun tactics, 
in his report on one of these problems 
conducted at his request: 


The results of the fire obtained 
by indirect laying methods, the data 
being calculated without a map, were 
very gratifying. Also, they were re- 
assuring in view of the views sometimes 
expressed by our officers that firing (by 
indirect laying) for machine guns (of 
assault battalions particularly) is im- 
practicable because we have no maps. 
This section has always supported the 
doctrine of direct laying by machine 
guns of assault battalions whenever 
practicable. This view still obtains but 
many times in combat when portions of 
a machine gun company are displacing 
forward, the opportunity to use the 
fire of those machine guns left in rear 
is lost. This is because we have not the 
confidences in the results to be expected 
delivered from rear areas with poor 
maps or even in the absence of maps. 
Such fire support is possible and effec- 
tive with troops trained to a reasonable 


degree. 
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Chemistry and National Defense 


Lieut. Ropert E. Saprier, Ist. Gas Regiment Chemical 
Warfare Service 


HE OBJECT of this article is to 

show the intimate relation that 
exists in the manufacture of war gases, 
dyes, explosives, and pharmaceuticals, 
and to illustrate the steps involved in 
the manufacture from erude produet or 
hase, through intermediate to finished 
product. 

_As most of the war gases are derived 
from substances many of which are 
among the common intermediates used 
in the dye industry, it is necessary to 
mention some of the important coal- 
tar chemicals. From coal tar we get 
ten essential erudes: benzene, toluene, 
xylene, ceresol, phenol, anthracene, 
naphthalene, methyl anthracene, phen- 
anthrene, and earbozol. The essential 
chemical operation in the production of 
coal tar is to decompose certain special 
grades of bituminous coal by heating to 
high temperature out of contact with 
air. The resulting products of this de- 
structive distillation are coke, tar, am- 
monia, and gas. Commercially, coal 
tar is obtained as a by-product from 
coke ovens and in the manufacture of 
coal gas for city illumination. The ten 
raw materials, or ‘‘erudes,’’ are trans- 
formed into the finished products 
through a line of 300 intermediates. 

The chart on page 594 is an ideal- 
ized representation of a chemical fac- 
tory that makes chemical warfare 
gases, dyes, explosives, and pharma- 
ceuticals, Starting on the top floor of 
cur typical chemical factory, we have 
crudes such as salt brine, aleohol, and 
coal-tar erudes; also important types 
oi apparatus and equipment used to 
transform these erudes into finished 


products. This chart shows the chem- 
ical relations of the finished products 
and illustrates the fact that similar 
types of apparatus are used in the 
manufacture of dyes, and that it is thus 
possible for a dye plant to shift to the 
manufacture of explosives or war gases 
in a few weeks without making serious 
alterations in the plant. 

Starting at (1) we have a solution 
of common salt (sodium chloride) 
which passes through (2) a Nelson 
electrolytic cell and produces three 
essential intermediate chemicals, chlo- 
rine (5), caustic soda (3), and hydro- 
ehloriec acid (8). The chlorine enters 
into the manufacture of practically all 
war gases of today. The chlorine may 
be used directly as a gas, or converted 
into phosgene (by combination with an 
equal volume of carbon monoxide), or 
it may be converted into sulphur mono- 
chloride, which is used in the manu- 
facture of mustard gas. The chlorine 
produced may also be used in the man- 
ufacture of bleaching powder (7). 
Sodium hydroxide was obtained by 
evaporating the solution from the Nel- 
son cells to dryness (3). 

Hydrochloric acid (8) is produced 
by heating sodium chloride with sul- 
phurie acid in a retort, the gas evolved 
being absorbed in water. This acid, 
chlorine, and caustic soda are impor- 
tant intermediates in the manufacture 
of a great number of medicinals, dyes, 
and other industrial products, and one 
or more of the three is required in the 
production of practically every known 
war gas. Chlorine is passed through 
chambers containing calcium hydroxide 
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LIST OF MODERN WAR GASES 








COMMON CHEMICAL PHYSICAL 


CODE 





NAME 


APPEARANCE 


KIND AND PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECT 
METHOD OF MANUFACTURE 


























Phosgene Cc. G. Carbonyl Colorless Lethal, very 7 volatile. From car- 
chloride i OCCLa bon monoxide and chlorine with 
gas catalyst. 
; axe /CHs-CHsCl Lethal, yesicant, volatilizes slowly. 
Mustard H.S. B B dichlordi- Brownish, oily From Ethylene gas and Sulphur 
ethy] sulphide liquid ~CH:-CH:Cl Monochloride (SCh). 
4 Lethal, vesicant, volatilizes 7: 
Lewisite M.I. Bichlorvinyl- CICH:CH:AsCk From Acetylene (C2Hz) and Ar- 
dichlorarsine liquid senic Trichloride (AsCls). 
Brombenzyl- C. A. Brombenzyl- Yellowish- CcsHsCHBrCN Lachrymatory, toxic, fairly vela. 
cyanide cyanide waite tile, from Benzylchloride, Sodium 
ame Cyanide and Bromine. 





Chloraceto- C.N. Chloraceto- 
phenone phenone line solid 


White, crystal- CoHs.CO. 
M. P. 58°C. 


Lachrymatory, used with volatile 
solvent or vaporized from burning 
CHCl. powder mixture. From Mono- 
chloracetic acid, Chlorine, and 
Benzol. 

















Gta ‘Toxic, very volatile. From Picric 











Chlorpicrin Trichlornitro- Colorless, CChNO» 
methane or oily liquid acid and bleaching powder. 
nitrochloroform 
Sternutatory, toxic, dispersed with 
Diphenyl- D. A. Diphenyl- Pure D. A.isa| (CeHs)2AsCl high explosive mixture. From 
chlorarsine chlorarsine colorless, Aniline, Sodium Arsenate and 
ee Hydrocaloric acid. (Toxic smoke.) 
s 








Adamsite D. M. Diphenyl- Pure D. M. is ~ NH ~ Toxic smoke, _ vaporized from burn 
amine a oright can- |CoH, CcH« | ing powder mixture. From 
chlorarsine ary yellow ~AgCl- phenylamine and Arsenic Tri- 

crystalline chloride. 




















or 
(CoHi)2.NH.AgCl 








Note: D. M. was discovered by Dr. Roger Adams, Prof. of Organic Chemistry, University of Illinois. 
ichaelis. 


D. A. was discovered by La Coste and 





or ‘‘slacked’’ lime; the product is 
bleaching powder. It is used as a dis- 
infeetant, as an oxidizing agent in 
bleaching paper pulp, and as an inter- 
mediate in the manufacture of chlor- 
picrin, which is a toxie war gas made 
from picrie acid and bleaching powder. 
Bleaching powder is also used to neu- 
tralize or destroy mustard gas in cer- 
tain cases, 

Carbon monoxide (9) and chlorine 
gas react over a catalytic agent (bone- 
black) to produce phosgene gas, which 
is a lethal, highly volatile war gas. 
Phosgene is one of the most important 
chemical warfare agents and is also 
used as a medicinal, dye, perfume, and 
flavoring extract intermediate. 
Sulphur monochloride (11) is made 








by passing chlorine over molten sul- 
phur. Then by passing ethylene gas 
through the sulphur monochloride, un- 
der proper conditions, mustard gas is 
produced (12). Sulphur chloride is 
used industrially in the vuleanization 
of rubber. 

The most important tear gas, chlo- 
racetophenone (27), is made from 
monochloracetic acid, chlorine, and 
benzol, by the action of an important 
industrial catalyst, anhydrous alumi- 
num chloride, made by the reaction of 
dry chlorine gas upon heated alumi- 
num. 

Ethyl or grain aleohol (14) is used 
as an intermediate in the production of 
mustard gas as the alcohol vapor is 
converted to ethylene gas (16) by 
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passing through a colymn of kaolin 
fragments heated to a high tempera- 
ture. It is then used by two distinct 
methods in making mustard gas. The 
first method is called the sulphur mono- 
chloride process and has been described 
above. 

The second method of producing 
mustard gas is called the chlorhydrin 
process. Ethylene is treated with 
hypochlorous acid (formed by passing 
chlorine into water) to form ethylene 
chlorhydrin (17). When this product 
is treated with sodium sulphide, thiodi- 
glycol is formed (19). Thiodiglycol is 
treated with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and reacts to form dichlordiethyl- 
sulphide or mustard gas (20). 

An explosive, fulminate of mercury 
(21) is formed by adding alcohol to a 
cold solution of mercury in nitric acid 
contained in a large flask. Mercury 
fulminate is used as a detonator of 
other high explosives. 

See (22) and (23) for connection of 
ethyl alcohol with the two dye inter- 
mediates, diethyl aniline (22) and 
benzyl aniline (23). The use of these 
intermediates in the preparation of 
brilliant green, light green 3F, and 
acid violet 108, and other dyes is 
shown by the chart. 

Two important intermediates, acetic 
acid (24) and acetone, are obtained 
from alcohol by fermentation and bac- 
terial action. The acetic acid produced 
is converted into acetone by passing the 
vapors over red-hot lime as a catalyst. 
Acetone is used as a solvent for nitro- 
cellulose explosives, resins, and fats. 
Acetic acid is used in the manufacture 
of pigments, white lead, drugs, and in 
dyeing and printing textiles. 

A tear gas, bromoacetone (25), is 
produced by treating acetone with bro- 
mine. Monochloracetie acid, an inter- 





mediate in making the dye indigo, is 
also used in making the greatest tear 
gas, chloracetophenone. 

Nitrobenzene (35) is one of the most 
important benzene derivatives, It is 
made by the nitration of benzene (add. 
ing a mixture of nitrie and sulphuric 
acids (34) to benzene). Nitrobenzene 
is used as an intermediate for the 
preparation of a number of dyes, and 
by the reduction of nit ‘obenzene with 
hydrochloric acid and iron filings (as 
catalyst) aniline (36) is produced. 
Aniline is an intermediate for a num- 
ber of dyes, and for the two toxic 
smoke materials used in chemical war- 
fare, D.A. (diphenylchlorarsine) and 
D.M. (diphenylaminechlorarsine). 

The Azo dyes are obtained from 
aniline (36), through phenoldiazonium 
chloride (see chart). Phosgene, in 
combination with dimethylaniline (41) 
and its homologue, diethyl aniline, pro- 
duces dyes as wool green §S, crystal vio- 
let, acid violet, and auramine. 

Ortho-nitroaniline (44) is obtained 
through the intermediate product ace- 
tanilide (43) and is used extensively in 
the textile industry with beta-naphthal 
to produce a dye known as para-red in 
the fabric. Another important aniline 
derivative which is a dye and toxic 
smoke intermediate is diphenylamine. 

By the nitration of toluene (30) with 
mixed acids (sulphuric and nitric), 
trinitrotoluene (47), a high explosive, 
is formed. Toluene is also the starting 
point for a number of intermediates 
and finished products. A tear gas, 
benzyl bromide (48), is formed by 
treating toluene with bromine. An im- 
portant war gas and dye intermediate, 
benzyl chloride (49), is formed by 
treating boiling toulene with chlorine. 
The tear gas, brombenzyleyanide (50), 
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is formed by treating benzyl chloride 
with sodium eyanide and treating the 
resulting product with bromine. 

Two other war gases are products of 
the coal-tar erude, xylene (31). They 
are xylyl bromide (51) and bromxylyl 
eyanide (52). Xylene also enters into 
the manufacture of such dyes as xyli- 
dene S, searlet S, and benzopurpurin 
4B. ‘ 

Phenol (32) is a erude product which 
is used in the production of pharma- 
ceuticals and antisepties, and may be 
converted into a most important dye 
and high explosive, pierie acid (53), by 
nitration with mixed acids. Picric acid 
when treated with bleaching powder 
produces the important toxic war gas 
known as chlorpiecrin. 

Lewisite, the most poisonous of all 
war gases, is an arsenical compound 
with a characteristic odor resembling 
geraniums. It is produced by the re- 
action between acetylene gas and ar- 
senie trichloride in the presence of 
aluminum trichloride (as catalyst). 
Under ordinary conditions of tempera- 


ture and pressure, Lewisite is a dark 
green, oily liquid and causes death by 
arsenical poisoning. 

Naphthalene (33) enters into the 
manufacture of dyes, signal rockets, 
high explosives, and moth balls. The 
high explosive, trinitronaphthalene 
(55), is produced when naphthalene is 
nitrated. 

Phthalic anhydride (56) is produced 
by the oxidation of naphthalene and is 
used as a dye intermediate. When 
treated with bromine and resorcinol, 
the dye eosin is formed. Phthalic an- 
hydride treated with ammonia forms 
phthalimide, which is used in the man- 
ufacture of indigo. 

The close relationship that exists in 
the manufacture of dyes, war gases, 
and explosives is obvious. The same 
equipment and the same crude prod- 
ucts will produce at the will of the 
chemist a wide variety of products, 
perfumes or poison gas, flavoring ex- 
tracts or dyes, dyes or antiseptics, an- 
tiseptics or high explosives, medicinals 
or toxic war gas. 
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A Regiment on Permanent Foreign Service 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 
T HE 31st Infantry holds the distinction of having 
served on foreign service continuously since its 
organization. The regiment was formed in 1916. It 
served in Siberia during the World War. It was 
then transferred to the Philippines, where it has been 


ever since. 








Fast Shooting 


Carr. CHarues R. 


HIS is a mystery story of the 

open range. In it the mystery is 
solved; prehaps not to the complete 
satisfaction of all, but it is solved. The 
solution, the method of which applies 
to more than one item of our work as 
Army officers, appears in detail in the 
last paragraph. 

Authorities on writing tell us that a 
good story should start in the mid- 
dle and an excellent story at the end. 
In order to start this one off at the 
most auspicious place we shall start 
even after that. 


CHAPTER I 


It was the summer of 1929. A grim, 
silent line of prone figures, army rifles 
at their shoulders, was looking to the 
front, apparently ready to fire at any 
instant. These men wore varied ex- 
pressions on their tanned faces. Some 
seemed calm and collected, while others 
were nervous and twitching about on 
the ground, fixing their elbows to 
make their positions more secure, and 
glancing at the cut-offs on their rifles 
to make sure once more that they were 
ready for the big test. Then of a sud- 
den a savage rip of musketry rent the 
still air of late afternoon. The entire 
line, without noticeable command, was 
firing to their front. Some shot with 
methodical precision, others squirmed 
about as if they had suddenly found 
themselves lying on a hill of red ants. 
Some, in reloading, -scattered cart- 
ridges in all directions and then in a 
wild scramble tried to retrieve them, 
at the same time darting frightened 
glances to the front as if to stay their 
enemy by supplicating looks. Then 
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most of the firing stopped; only a few 
desultory shots sounded. Then all 
was still. The figures on the line be. 
gan to pick themselves up and then to 
retrieve the empty cases that littered 
the ground. Many of the men were 
sending worried glances to the front as 
if to see the result of this wild bon- 
bardment. Finally they fell back and 
took their places beside another set of 
figures seated at small desks a short 
distance to the rear. Then the targets 
came up. Yes, these men were firing 
on the range, and the range that they 
had just completed was five hundred 
yards, rapid fire. It also was the last 
range of their record practice. 

A sad story was written on the tar- 
gets. On a few, a cluster of white 
spotters in the centers of the black 
silhouettes flanked by a couple of dark 
spotters in the white nearby indicated 
a good score. Others were strewn with 
black spotters in what could aptly be 
ealled a ‘‘seatteration.’’ Others were 
bedecked with a handful of black 
marks near the top. While before 
others red flags waved in careless 
abandon. 

‘‘Well, I nailed her again. Needed 
forty-four and made a_ forty-eight. 
Pretty good for an old soldier,”’ said 
the Top, a grizzled veteran of many 
years’ service. 

‘‘What elevation did you use, 
Sarge?’’ questioned an anxious recruit. 

‘‘Same as five hundred slow,’’ was 
the reply. 

‘*Well, that is what I used and look 
at my group on number sixteen. You 
eould cover them with your hat but 
they are all ducks.’’ 
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“Yeah, you could cover some of them 
with some hats, but what about those 
down at the bottom? You would have 
a hell of a time getting that so-called 
group surrounded by an army blan- 
ket.”’ 

So here is the mystery. Why were 
these soldiers who had been making 
good scores at the other ranges unable 
to get by five hundred, rapid? As we 
have already said, we shall solve the 
mystery, work out a formula, which, if 
properly applied, will enable every 
shooter to procure for himself a score 
of not less than forty at this range, and 
mayhap to get a possible if he follows 
the directions without the slightest de- 
Who knows? 


viation. 


CHapter II 


Now let us cut back a few years and 
go over past events in the 3d Battalion 
of the well-known Steenth Infantry. 

After record practice a couple of 
years ago the results, in neatly tabu- 
lated form, were handed to Major 
Questionmark, who commanded the 3d 
Battalion. He, being of an inquisitive 
turn of mind and a graduate of our 
Service Schools, took the tabulations 
with him to his office and started in the 
most approved manner to make an es- 
timate of the situation. Steadily for 
three nights and three days he worked 
on. He made innumerable marks and 
writings on a pad before him. Just as 
retreat sounded on the third day he 
came to a momentous conclusion. 

‘“‘The trouble with these birds,’’ an- 
nounced the Major to himself, ‘‘is that 
they can not fire five hundred, rapid.’’ 

Then he went once more into a hud- 
dle. After another three days of 
steady thinking he evolved his prompt 
plan. 

During the time that the Major was 


at his study he had called many wit- 
nesses before him. These were mainly 
the men who had made good scores at 
other ranges, but had fallen down at 
five hundred, rapid. Their alibis were 
many, but the consensus of opinion was 
that the only reason that caused them 
to fail was that they had had improper 
sight settings. Conditions had changed 
since they fired five hundred, rapid, in 
instruction practice and they had not 
judged them correctly. Hence, their 
groups were misplaced, and instead of 
getting good scores and making ‘‘ex- 
pert,’’ they had been kept in the 
‘‘marksman’’ class by this hoodoo 
range. 

The Major concluded that if a way 
could be devised which would enable 
these men to get their proper sight set- 
tings before they fired, the scores 
would all be forty or more. Thus the 
great mystery of five hundred yards, 
rapid fire, would be solved. 


CuaptTer IIT 


A year passed. Once more Major 
Questionmark had his outfit on the 
range, but there was a great difference 
in the method of firing. Instead of 
firing all of the slow fire, and then the 
rapid, the Major had each order re- 
main on the firing point after firing 
slow fire, and when the last man had 
completed his score the entire order 
fired rapid fire. The Major was watch- 
ing the results of this method, which 
he had evolved the year before, quite 
contentedly. The smoke curled up 
from his pipe in pleasant rings and the 
whole world was at peace. The results 
at the shorter ranges were gratifying. 
Then came the big test. The moment 
that the Major had anticipated many 
times had arrived. The Colonel was 
out to see the Major’s triumph, as 
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were the regimental staff and other 
persons of less importance. The first 
order at five hundred slow was just 
finishing. Then came rapid fire by the 
same group. The conditions were 
ideal. Almost every man had made a 
score of forty-five or better at slow fire 
at this range. 

Again the men waited tensely, some 
quiet, some squirming. Again—but, 
why continue? The results, when the 
sad day was done, were just what they 
had been the year before. After the 
firing the Major took the reports and 
in a detached manner started slowly to- 
ward his quarters. He walked on and 
on, finally disappeared in the setting 
sun, and has never been seen since by 
any living man. 


CHapTer IV 


Perhaps it would now be well to 
bring the hero into the story. 

One day the Commanding Officer’s 
orderly marched here and there over 
the post, searching out the members of 
the regimental staff. He brought them 
notice to assemble at headquarters at 
**11:00 a. m. this date.’’ At exactly 
12:15 p. m. Colonel Jingle came stalk- 
ing into the room. 

‘*Ah! Good morning, gentlemen, I 
hope that I have not kept you wait- 
ing.”’ 

Chorus :—‘‘Oh, no, Colonel—that is 
alright.”’ 

‘‘Be seated,’’ said the Colonel and 
placed himself behind his desk. Fixing 
his glasses on his nose, he continued, 
‘*Since the sad departure of Major 
Questionmark I have been in a quan- 
dary. What am I going to do for a 
battalion commander for the 3d Bat- 
talion?’’ 

The staff waited for some minutes 
for an indication from the C. O., but 





none was forthcoming. Finally a new 
member of the staff ventured: 

*‘T understand that Major Zero has 
been ordered here, why not put him in 
command of the 3d Battalion?’’ 

The Colonel thought diligently for 
some time and then replied: 

*‘T had thought of that and I am 
glad to see that one of my staff had 
hit upon the same plan. That is the 
right idea. Do not be afraid to show 
your initiative. Then we will do that. 
Make a note of that, Adjutant. Put 
Zero in command of the 3d when he re- 
ports. That is all, gentlemen.’’ 

It was now exactly fifteen and one- 
half minutes past one. 

Major Zero reported in due course of 
time. Also in due course of time re- 
ported Captain Hardtack, who took 
command of ‘‘L’’ Company in the 3d 
Battalion. Also, in due course of time 
rolled around another target season. 

Major Zero was of rather pugnacious 
aspect. When speaking to a subordi- 
nate he would thrust out his jaw to its 
greatest extent and emphasize his re- 
marks with: 

**Do you get it? Huh?’’ 

He was known among the junior of- 
ficers as ‘‘Old Huh.’’ 

Now we will go back a bit and relate 
a few circumstances anent Captain 
Hardtack that may serve to bring him 
into a sharper focus, for if you have 
not guessed it, no other than Captain 
Hardtack is our hero. He had taken 
over ‘“‘L’’ Company from Captain 
Swamp, who had proved a little damp 
as a company commander and had been 
promoted to P. X. officer. Captain 
Swamp had had the outfit for about 
six months and had left his imprint 
upon it. Before Captain Swamp, Cap- 
tain Leaf was the dashing company 
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commander and he, too, also left his 
mark. 

When Captain Hardtack took com- 
mand the good old battery was more 
or less a rabble. In the six months 
that he had had the company before 
target practice quite a change could be 
noticed. Hardtack was a long-legged 
raw-boned sort of a bird. He did not 
jump at conclusions and did a little 
thinking before he issued any man- 
dates. But when he did enunciate, he 
meant business, and the company soon 
realized that a day of soldiering had 
arrived. 

Before the beginning of preliminary, 
Major Zero called his officers into con- 
clave and addressed them something in 
this wise: 

‘‘Gentlemen, the Colonel has said 
that he wants to qualify ninety-nine 
per cent of the regiment this year. 
Well—I want one hundred per cent in 
this outfit. Do you get it? Huh? And 
what’s more I won’t take any alibis. 
Any one of you company commanders 
who falls down on me will know it 
when he sees his efficiency report. Do 
you get it? Huh?”’ 


They got it and left with labored 
tread. All exeept Hardtack, who had 
remained at the Major’s request. 
When they were alone the Major be- 
gan: 

‘‘Hardtack, you are one of those so- 
called competition shots. Now, person- 
ally I think that this Camp Perry busi- 
ness is all bunk. Just when we want 
you people, you have to go off and 
shoot a competition. Now, understand 
that I expeet you to qualify better 
than one hundred per cent. You got 
‘o show me that this highfaluting stuff 
can be put across with regular soldiers. 
And I don’t want anything taught that 


isn’t in training regulations. Do you 
get it? Huh?’’ 

**Yes, sir,’’ replied Hardtack. ‘‘My 
men will shoot strictly according to 
regulations. One hundred per cent of 
them will shoot. As to qualifying one 
hundred per cent—that remains to be 
seen.’’ 

Without waiting for a reply Hard- 
tack saluted, made an about face, and 
departed. 
. CHAPTER V 

Once more the old 3d was on the 
range. ‘The preliminary had been 
completed, and after a great amount of 
hard work Hardtack felt that his com- 
mand was as good as could be expected. 
He had given each man a thorough ex- 
amination and those men who did not 
measure up to his exacting standards 
were sent out until the late hours in 
the afternoon, in order that they 
might perfect their technique. 

Slow fire practice instruction had 
been completed and rapid fire was 
about to start. Hardtack gathered his 
men around and said: 

‘*Men, we are about to start rapid 
fire. What range did you have the 
most difficulty with last year?’’ 

The reply was unanimous: 

‘*Five hundred yards, rapid, Sir.’’ 

‘‘Well, this is where you are going 
to learn how to shoot it. How many of 
you men want to shoot slow fire first 
on the rapid fire target?’’ 

The men looked around at each 
other. One volunteered, then another, 
and finally this also seemed unanimous. 

**So, you all want to shoot slow fire 
first. Alright. First order get ready 
and remember—slow fire.’’ 

The first order got set. The ap- 
propriate commands were given and 
the targets shot up. The first order, 
after a bewildered look to the rear, 
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took the sitting position and started to 
jerk in the shots in the most approved 
manner. The results were not so good. 
Then Hardtack called the company 
around him once more and asked the 
trouble. 

‘*T thought you said we were going 
to fire slow fire, and then the targets 
came up and we had to fire rapid fire, 
Sir.’’ 

A smile lit up the rugged and homely 
features of Old Hardtack, and he said: 

‘‘That is just the point. Now what is 
the difference in the method of firing 
rapid fire and slow fire?’’ 

By the expressions on the faces of 
the assembled it could be easily seen 
that they were going through the 
throes of thought birth. 

‘‘Why, there is no difference, sir. 
The trigger is squeezed in the same 
manner as in slow fire,’’ spake up a 
noncommissioned officer. 

‘‘You have it, Sergeant. Then 
when you are up there again, fire slow 
fire. That is all there is to this rapid 
fire. Slow fire.’’ 

The next order went up. When it 
had fired, quite a few groups were in 
evidence and a great light began to 
dawn upon old ‘‘L.’’ Slow fire they 
could be heard muttering in their 
sleep ; slow fire, they talked during the 
time between ranges; slow fire. They 
had received an entirely new idea. 

That night after retreat Hardtack 
assembled his men in the mess hall and 
addressed them : 

‘*Men, I have heard every alibi that 
has ever been offered on the range and 
I will give a prize of one dollar to any 
man who can tell me a new one. The 
worst one is this old bunk about five 
hundred yards, rapid fire. It doesn’t 
matter when you fire it, it is how you 
fire it that counts, The time to learn 


to shoot it is when you start at two 
hundred. If you have a flinch you can 
still get a seore at two and three, but 
that flinch will throw you clear off the 
target at five hundred. So, remember, 
it is not sight setting and wind and 
light that make you fall out at five 
hundred, it is old man Flinch. To 
show you the bunk in this wind and 
light alibi, let us consider for a 
moment the size of the rapid fire tar- 
get. Assume that you are properly 
zeroed at five hundred, slow. Now this 
target is twenty inches in diameter. It 
is very seldom that you have to change 
your sight setting there, and then per- 
haps at most not over fifty yards up or 
down. This will change your strike 
about ten or twelve inches—half the 
width of the bull’s-eye. Now the sil- 
houette is twenty-six inches wide by 
nineteen inches tall. Anyone can guess 
the wind within a half a point. We 
will assume, at worst, that you are half 
a point off. This will put you ten 
inches out from the center. Then we 
will assume that you are fifty yards 
off in your elevation. Say it is too 
high. You will be out ten and up ten 
inches—in the shoulder. If you shoot 
as well as you shot at five hundred, 
slow, you will have a possible forty- 
five, but not less than forty by any 
chance. If your group is low they 
will still be all in the black. The 
whole thing is slow fire. Just jerk a 
couple and you are out.”’ 

The last range had been completed 
and Major Zero was making his way to 
his quarters with the reports. He 
found that ‘‘L’’ company had quali- 
fied one hundred per cent and had fired 
all the men on its rolls. On further 
examination he found that it had most 
of its men in the two upper divisions 
and led the battalion in average score 
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per man, by a good margin. The low- 
est man in the company had made a 
total of 269. He also discovered that 
the average score per man at five hun- 
dred yards, rapid, was forty-two point 
one, 

‘‘The mystery of five hundred yards 
has been solved,’’ mused Major Zero, 
‘‘T wonder how he did it.’’ 

Finally it beeame noised around the 
regiment that Captain Hardtack had 
solved the great mystery. Finally the 
word came to the ears of the Colonel 
himself. 

‘‘Some great and new method he has 
diseovered,’’ said the Colonel to his 
staff. ‘‘We must get him to tell us 
what this magie system is so that we 
may adopt it for the regiment. Send 
for Captain: Hardtack.’’ 

When Hardtack arrived, the doughty 
old C. O. said, 

‘‘Captain, you have made a wonder- 
ful discovery. This, I know you are 
willing to give to the regiment, and 
then to the whole Army, that we may 
win the next war with little or no 
trouble.’’ 

‘“‘T ean give you the whole thing in 
very few words, sir, if you wish.’’ 

“That is just the trouble with you, 
Hardtack. I don’t want the thing in 
few words. I want a complete com- 
pilation of your system, written out 
and put in readable and workable 
form. I know that this will be a tre- 
mendous undertaking and I wish to 
give you plenty of time to do it. One 
month from today you will have this 
thing properly compiled and will pre- 
sent it to us in all of its ramifications. 
In order to prepare for this task you 
are hereby placed on special duty. 
You may go where you wish, but re- 
turn in one month with the papers.”’ 

That afternoon Hardtack could be 


seen placing rifles, camp equipment, in- 
cluding wife and children, in his bat- 
tered Ford, and thence he disappeared. 

The day of the meeting finally ar- 
rived. Hardtack was on the job, and 
under his arm he earried a mysterious 
parcel which he placed on a table. 

The Colonel called the meeting to 
order. 

**Gentlemen, we are gathered to hear 
Captain Hardtack, who has solved the 
mystery of firing five hundred yards, 
rapid fire. He has brought an exact 
written description of his methods. It 
reminds me of one time in the Philip- 
pines — — —. Qh, yes as regards 
this method. I am sure now that you 
will be glad to hear from Captain 
Hardtack.’’ 

Captain Hardtack rose to his feet. 

**Colonel, brother officers, I can’t 
tell you how honored I feel. Any 
method I may have stumbled upon I 
am pleased to pass on to you, who, I 
know will appreciate it. I have in this 
parcel a complete and detailed account 
of my system, one copy for each of 
you. Further, I have had these 
printed. On the cover you will see,’’ 
holding one up ‘‘the title, ‘Fast Shoot- 
ing’ and under that ‘A Mystery of the 
Open Range.’ Now I have but one re- 
quest to make, and then, with the Col- 
onel’s permission, I should like to 
leave.’’ 

‘*Granted,’’ nodded the C. O. 

**My request is, gentlemen, that you 
will not open the pamphlets until after 
I leave.”’ 

The Captain left. One by one the 
assembled officers opened their booklets. 
They all contained the very same thing. 
What do you guess it was? 

Each cover contained a copy of 
Training Regulation 150-S. 
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A condensed review for the busy reader' 


Mas. Frank B. Jorpvan, Field Artillery 


FROM THE RAPIDAN TO THE JAMES—THE WILDERNESS 


FTER the close of the Gettysburg 
campaign (about August 1, 1863), 
both sides remained inactive for sev- 
eral weeks. Attention seemed to be at- 
tracted elsewhere and chiefly toward 
the western theater. Longstreet took 
two of his divisions to help Bragg 
in Tennessee, and Pickett’s division 
moved south of Petersburg for minor 
operations, Hearing of this detach- 
ment from Lee, Meade advanced to the 
line of the Rapidan and was preparing 
to turn Lee out of his strong position, 
when he too was weakened by the with- 
drawal of the XI and XII Corps. Un- 
der Hooker this force went to the aid 
of Rosecrans in Tennessee. 

Lee now had some superior combat 
strength, and immediately advanced 
against Meade. The latter, to prevent 
being outflanked and separated from 
Washington, withdrew to the vicinity 
of Centerville, closely followed by Lee. 
Much marching and countermarching 
took place, but a brisk action fought at 
Briscoe Station on October 14 showed 
Lee that he had failed to intercept 
Meade, so he fell back again toward the 
Rappahannock. Again the Army of 
the Potomac advanced, and after some 
cavalry combats and skirmishes occu- 
pied Warrenton on October 20. 

On November 7 Meade advanced to 
the line of the Rappahannock, forced a 
crossing at Rappahannock Station and 
Kelly’s Ford, and moved on to the 


Rapidan. There he halted for over 
two weeks, and then on the 26th 
crossed at Germanna Ford and moved 
on Mine Run, seeking to strike Lee’s 
right flank. The III Corps had an ac- 
tion on the 27th with a Confederate 
force of some five brigades, and its ad- 
vance was checked. The VI Corps 
moved to help the III, but night fell 
and the action was suspended. The 
other two corps crossed and came up 
by daylight of November 28. Some 
maneuvering and skirmishing resulted, 
but there was no action of consequence, 
as Meade was convinced that the Con- 
federate position along Mine Run was 
too strong to be attacked with reason- 
able prospect of success. Finally on 
December 1 the Army of the Potomac 
retired across the Rapidan and both 
sides went into winter quarters. No 
further operations, except cavalry 
raids against Richmond in February 
and March, took place until the follow- 
ing May. 

Early in March, Grant was made 
general-in-chief of the Union forces, 
with the rank of lieutenant general. 
Meade remained in command of the 
Army of the Potomac, and, though 
Grant accompanied this army in the 
field, he issued all his orders through 
the former general, except in emer- 
gency, This army was reorganized in 
the latter part of March into three 


*The reader is referred to the Introduction to the first article of the series, page 
238, INFANTRY JOURNAL for September, 1928. 
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large corps. The V Corps absorbed the 
1 and II and IV absorbed the III. 

On the Confederate side, Longstreet 
had returned from Tennessee, and his 
corps was posted at Mechanicsburg. 
Ewell was on the right of Lee’s line 
and A. P. Hill on the left, and the 
bulk of the eavalry was in the vicinity 
of Fredericksburg. 

Grant planned to have concert of 
action as well as unity of command in 
his spring campaign. He designed that 


all the Union forces should take the of- 
fensive at the same time, with the main 
objectives the armies of Johnston in 
Georgia and Lee in Virginia. The 
Army of the Potomac was reinforced 
by the IX Corps from Tennessee and 
ordered to be in readiness to move by 
May 4. The IX Corps moved up to 
the line of the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad on April 27, and Meade 
closed his army up on its leading ele- 
ments in preparation for the advance. 


OPPOSING FORCES 


Army of the Potomac 
(Maj. Gen. George G. Meade) 


G. B. @ som 
Provost GUARD, ENGRS., SIG., ETc. 
II Corps (Hancock) 2. -..2.ccnmmne 35,500 
ist Div. (Barlow) 
1st Brig. (Miles) 
2d Brig. (Smyth) 
3d Brig. (Frank) 
4th Brig. (Brooke) 
2d Div. (Gibbon) 
ist Brig. (Webb) 
2d Brig. (Owen) 
3d Brig. (Carroll) 
3d Div. (Birney) 
ist Brig. (Ward) 
2d Brig. (Hays) 
4th Div. (Mott) 
lst Brig. (McAllister) 
2d Brig. (Brewster) 
Arty. Brig. (Tidball) 
Corps (Warren)........................ ... 82,300 
Ist Div. (Griffin) 
Ist Brig. (Ayres) 
2d Brig. (Sweitzer) 
3d Brig. (Bartlett) 
2d Div. (Robinson) 
ist Brig. (Leonard). 
2d Brig. (Baxter) 
3d Brig. (Denison) 
3d Div. (Crawford) 
lst Brig. (McCandless) 
3d Brig. (Fisher) 
4th Div. (Wadsworth) 
lst Brig. (Cutler) 
2d Brig. (Rice) 
3d Brig. (Stone) 
_Arty. Brig. (Wainwright) 
VI Corps (Sedgwick)............. 
ist Div. (Wright) 
lst Brig. (Brown) 
2d Brig. (Upton) 
3d Brig. (Russell) 
4th Brig. (Shaler) 


4,600 





_— 
“ 


.. 28,400 


Army of Northern Virginia 
(Gen. Robert E. Lee) 


I Corps (Longstreet)... 

ao’ Div. 

enagan’s Brig. 
Wofford’s Brig. 
Humphreys’ Brig. 
Bryan’s Brig. 

Field’s Div. 

Jenkins’ Brig. 
Law’s Brig. 
G. T. Anderson’s Brig. 
Gregg’s Brig. 
Benning’s Brig. 

Corps Arty. (Alexander) 
Huger’s Bn. 

Haskell’s Bn. 
Cabell’s Bn. 

II Corps (Ewell)... 

Early’s Div. 

Hays’ Brig. 
Pegram’s Brig. 
Gordon’s Brig. 
Johnson’s Div. 
Stonewall Brig. (Walker) 
Jones’ Brig. 
Steuart’s Brig. 
Stafford’s Brig. 
Rodes’ Div. 
Daniel’s Brig. 
Doles’ Brig. 
Ramseur’s Brig. 
Battle’s Brig. 
Johnston’s Brig. 

Corps Arty. (Long) 
Hardaway’s Bn. 
Braxton’s Bn. 
Nelson’s Bn. 
Cutshaw’s Bn. 

Page’s Bn, 

III Corps (A. P. Hill)... 
R. H. Anderson’s Div. 
Perrin’s Brig. 
Harris’ Brig. 
Mahone’s Brig. 


. 14,600 


22,700 


27,800 


lala wil 
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Army of the Potomac (Cont’d) 
2d Div. (Getty) 
1st Brig. (Wheaton) 
2d Brig. (Grant) 
3d Brig. (Neill) 
4th Brig. (Eustis) 
3d Div. (Ricketts) 
1st Brig. (Morris) 
2d Brig. (Seymour) 
Arty. Brig. (Tompkins) 
IX Corps (Burnside) 
1st Div. (Stevenson) 
1st Brig. (Carruth) 
2d Brig. (Leasure) 
2d Div. (Potter) 
ist Brig. (Bliss) 
2d Brig. (Griffin) 
3d Div. (Willcox) 
1st Brig. (Hartranft) 
2d Brig. (Christ) 
4th Div. (Ferrero) 
ist Brig. (Sigfried) 
2d Brig. (Thomas) 
Cav. (4 regts.) 
Res. Arty. (Edwards) 
Provisional Brig. (Marshall) 
1 regt. cav.; 2 regts. =~ hes 
Cav. Corps (Sheridan)... ume 19,900 
ist Cav. Div. (Torbert) 
1st Brig. (Custer) 
2d Brig. (Devin) 
Res. Brig. (Merritt) 
2d Cav. Div. (D. M. Gregg) 
1st Brig. (Davies) 
2d Brig. (J. I. Gregg) 
3d Cav. Div. (Wilson) 
1st Brig. (Bryan) 
2d Brig. (Chapman) 
Art. Res. (Burton) 
[st Brig. (Kitching) — 
2d Brig. (Tompkins) 
3d Brig. (Fitzhugh) 
| eet one 
1st Brig. (Robertson) 
2d Brig. (Ransom) 
Totals 
Guns .... 


5,700 


1,800 








Tinta a 149,600 
—. _ oe 





*Directly under Lieutenant General 
Grant until May 24, 1864, when it was 
assigned to the Army of the Potomac. 


PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS 
May 3 

Grant had instructed Meade that 
Lee’s army would be his objective 
point; ‘‘Tnat wherever Lee went he 
would go also.’’ Two plans of cam- 
paign were available, after rejection of 
that of a frontal attack against Lee’s 
intrenched position on the Rapidan. 


i 


Army of Northern Virginia (Cont'd) 
Wright’s Brig. 

Perry’s Brig. 

Heth’s Div. 

Davis’ Brig. 
Cooke’s Bri 
Kirkland’s Brig. 
Walker’s Brig. 
Archer’s Brig. 
Wilcox’s Div. 
Lane’s Brig. 
Scales’ Brig. 
McGowan’s Brig. 
Thomas’ Brig. 

Corps Arty. (Walker) 
Poague’s Bn. 
Pegram’s Bn. 
McIntosh’s Bn. 
Cutts’ Bn. 
Richardson’s Bn. 

Cav. Corps (Stuart) 

Hampton’s Div. 
Young’s Brig. 
Rosser’s Bn. 
Butler’s Bn. 

F. Lee’s Div. 
Lomax’s Brig. 
Wickham’s Brig. 

W. H. F. Lee’s Div. 
Chambliss’ Brig. 
Gordon’s Brig. 

Horse a (Chew) 
Breathed’s Bn. 





13,400 


pe A *78,500 
eS aoe 2i1 














*Estimated. 


One was to cross the Rapidan below 
Lee, moving by his right flank; the 
other was to cross above him, moving 
by his left. There were advantages to 
both plans, but the former was finally 
selected, largely because it enabled co- 
operation with Butler’s force, which 
would move on Richmond from Fort 
Monroe. Just before the campaign 
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SKETCH No.1 





opened, the opposing forces were dis- 


posed generally as shown on Sketch 
No. 1. 


May f 


The Army of the Potomac com- 
menced its movement shortly after mid- 
night, May 3-4. The V Corps, followed 
by the VI, erossed at Germanna Ford 
and moved on Old Wilderness Tavern ; 
the II Corps crossed at Ely’s Ford and 
marched on Chaneellorsville. Part of 
the IX Corps was started for Ger- 
manna Ford, and the rest alerted. The 
columns were covered by cayalry, and 


the movements were completed as 
planned early afternoon of the 4th. 
The Union advance was reported 
promptly to Lee, who at once started 
Ewell and Hill to check it. The former 
moved on the old turnpike and the lat- 
ter via the Plank road. Ramseur’s 
brigade, with some additional regi- 
ments, was left in the vicinity of Rac- 
coon Ford to cover the flank and rear. 
Longstreet was ordered up from Me- 
chaniesburg, and started at 4:00 p. m. 
for the seene of action. At dark on 
May 4 the opposing forces were situ- 
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ated generally as shown on Sketch 
No. 2. 


The Army of the Potomac continued 
its movement around the Confederate 
right flank. The V Corps, which started 
at 6:00 a. m., was approaching Park- 
er’s Store when word was received that 
the Confederates had appeared in force 
on the turnpike. The corps was or- 
dered to halt at once and concentrate 
on the pike. The VI Corps was or- 
dered up to take position on the right, 
and the II to the crossroads of the 
Brock and Plank roads. One division 
(Getty’s) of the VI Corps was sent to 
the crossroads ‘‘to hold at all hazards’’ 
until the arrival of the II Corp. The 
V Corps was ordered to attack any 


force in its front as soon as in position. 

Meanwhile Ewell and Hill were ad- 
vancing to meet the threatening move- 
ments of the Union troops. Ewell was 
instructed to guide on thé III Corps, 
and not to bring on a general engage- 
ment until the I Corps could come up. 
Longstreet had resumed his march at 
an early hour, and was hurrying to 
join Lee via the Catharpin and Plank 
roads. At noon on May 5 the opposing 
forces were located as shown on Sketch 
No. 3, 

THE BATTLE 

The V Corps attacked vigorously 
with the divisions of Griffin (12 bns.), 
and Wadsworth (11 bns.), and drove 
back the leading brigades of Ewell in 
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_ bns.), who was driving the Union cav- 

\ POY _ alry back from the vicinity of Parker’s 

. Store. He deployed along the Brock 

» road at its intersection with the Plank 
i 













road and succeeded in holding Hill un- 
til the arrival of the II Corps (42 
bns.), which was hastening up from 
Todd’s Tavern. After Hancock’s ar- 
rival, Meade directed a combined attack 
of the five divisions (55 bns.) on that 
flank, which was carried into effect at 
about 4:00 p.m. The attack was suc- 
cessful at first, in spite of stubborn re- 
sistance, but was soon checked, partly 
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the initial onset. The rest of the IIT i - r 
Corps (24 bns.) then came up, and, < 
deploying astride of the pike, stopped 


, MILES me 
the advance of Warren. The VI Corps \ % 
(33 bns.) was delayed in its advance 
sil 
* PLANK 
ROAD 
Py 
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by the closeness of the underbrush, and 
failed to get up in time to prevent 
Griffin and Wadsworth from being 
driven back a short distance. Craw- 
ford (6 bns.), who had formed on the 
left of Wadsworth, was isolated by the 
latter’s retirement, and forced to fall 
back also with the loss of many pris- 
oners, 

Getty (13 bns.) arrived on the 4 
Orange Plank road just in time to 
check the advance of A. P. Hill (3144 
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because Mott’s division (8 bns.) gave 
away. Wadsworth (11 bns.) was sent 
south to Hancock’s assistance, but ar- 
rived too late to take part in the action. 
The IX Corps (24 bns.) was coming up 
via Germanna Ford, and part of it had 
erossed and bivouacked near the ford 
when night fell. At dark on May 5 the 
opposing forces were situated generally 
as shown on Sketch No. 4. 


May 6 

During the night Grant issued or- 
ders for a renewal of the attack early 
the next morning. In the meantime 
both sides busied themselves throwing 
up breastworks and intrenching. Long- 
street continued to push forward to- 
ward the field of battle and arrived at 
Parker’s Store at about dawn, having 
marched forty-two miles in about 
thirty-six hours. The I Corps (16 
bns.) was ordered forward on the 
Plank road to relieve Hill, and was just 
moving into position when the Union 
attack was launched. Some confusion 
resulted and Hancock drove Hill back 
for some distance ; the prompt action of 
Longstreet restored the situation, and 
the advance of the Union forces 
checked. On the turnpike the V Corps 
(less Wadsworth) and VI Corps (47 
bns. in all) were unable to make any 
material progress in their attack on the 
II Corps (24 bns.), and at noon May 
6 the opposing forces were situated 
generally as shown on Sketch No. 5. 

At about 2:00 p. m. the IX Corps 
(24 bns.) attacked toward the Orange 
Plank road, to the right and in advance 
of the II Corps. Not much impression 
was made, however, and late in the 
evening the corps fell back to a posi- 
tion between the II and V Corps. 
Longstreet had discovered that the 
Union left was ‘‘in the air’’; at about 
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4:00 p. m. he launched an attack from 
the unfinished railroad embankment 
with four brigades (6 bns.). This at- 
tack was a considerable success, and 
forced Hancock’s left back in econfu- 
sion to the line of the Brock road. As 
the Confederates were preparing to fol- 
low up their initial success, Longstreet 
was seriously wounded, and in the en- 
suing transfer of command operations 
were delayed until the favorable oppor- 
tunity had passed. 

On the northern flank, Gordon had 
discovered that the right flank of Sedg- 
wick was also ‘‘in the air,’’ and had 
urged an attack as early as 9:00 a. m. 
Early had opposed the plan, maintain- 
ing that the IX Corps was undoubtedly 
massed in rear of the Union right to 
meet just such a move. Ewell had 
agreed with Early, and nothing was 
done until late in the afternoon, when 
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Lee arrived, and, after hearing both 
sides of the argument, immediately or- 
dered an attack. Gordon attacked at 
about sunset with two brigades (4 
bns.), and the right of the VI Corps 
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Union 
Unit K&Ww M_ Total 
Miles wi.2.2ee 23 1 24 
Smyth ce 311 38 349 
2 eee 425 57 482 
Brecke . ee 21 5 26 
Webb ; = 407 61 468 
Owen ... 194 36 230 
Carroll antmesadp eee 500 59 559 
Ward wast 739 112 851 
ee 74 1390 
McAllister 842 26 368 
Brewster ............... 285 46 331 
Ayres i325 0neee 490 446 936 
Sweitzer... 282 19 301 
Bertiett oe 404 107 511 
Leonard 48 22 70 
Dexter iil eae 470 66 536 
Denteet 4.133. 0eue 141 45 186 
McCandless 109 376 485 
Fisker waite 80 8 88 
Cutler gasses 542 182 724 
Bice _ nonce 323 349 672 


was driven back about a mile with the 
loss of practically two brigades (Sey- 
mour and Shaler), including the brig- © 
adiers. Darkness now put an end to 
the Confederate success, and to all 
further offensive operations. At dark 
on May 6 the opposing forces were lo- 
cated generally as shown on Sketch 
No. 6. 


May 7 

The day was spent in skirmishing 
and rectifying the positions then oecu- 
pied. No fighting of any importance 
took place, and each army seemed to 
be waiting for the other to make the 
next move, Lee seemed willing to 
await the Union attack within his in- 
trenched lines; and Grant, sensing the 
futility of further battle in the tangled 
undergrowth of the Wilderness, de- 
cided to resume his flanking movement 
to the south. At about 9:00 p. m. the 
Army of the Potomac took up its march 
for Spotsylvania Courthouse, in a new 
attempt to turn Lee’s right flank. 

The first phase of the campaign 
‘from the Rapidan to the James’’ was 
over. The casualties were: 


Confederate 


K&w M_ Total 


322 


Unit 
Henagan ................ 
Wofford 
Humphreys ................ 
| aoe 
OS ae 
G. T. Anderson . 
Gregg 
i 
Hays > 
Pegram 
Gordon 
Stonewall 
Jones 
Steuart 
Stafford 
Daniel 
Doles 
Ramseur 
Battle 
Johnston J 
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Shaler 
Wheaton 


eta Rae: 
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Seymour 


Carruth Sas 
I dint che coutinccin 


I ita te 
Griffin ............ 


Hartranft ........ 

Sanna ones 
I cada nvaetaceneccs 
eae 


All others .... 


406 205 | a eee cae: 
265 99 el OO Re 146 
85 26 SOR: See aks 2a ee 
261 17 a? | ERS 


193 82 _. he aallcadales: 3° 
630 5 See? Dee ee 
1212 ae a ee 
502 117 Re ee ee 
451 17 468 Walker 
63 9 .. Bee 2 ee 
= 698 221 See ee 
nae 404 66 —. Ae | ee ee & 
50 15 65 McGowan ................... 
335 19 S54: Tees ice . 


179 29 208 All others 200. 


- 2 B Me AD cht 
106 6 112 





Confederate (Continued) 





aaa 14283 3383 17666 Totals 


= 
*7750 





*Estimated; very few returns available. 


Blanks indicate no returns. 
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Promotion and Pay 


EFERRING to the Infantry Association’s policy 

on promotion and pay (pages 536 to 540 of the 

INFANTRY JOURNAL for May, 1929), there are one or 
two points that need elucidating. 

Under ‘‘Promotion,’’ paragraph 3 (page 537) re- 
fers only to promotion list officers. There is no inten- 
tion of bringing in officers who are not on the pro- 
motion list, as, for example, medical officers. 

Under ‘‘Pay,’’ paragraph 6 (page 538) was not 
correctly stated. The paragraph should have been 
written so as to make it clear that the Association be- 
lieves that retired officers should receive seventy-five 
per cent of the compensation (pay and allowances) 
of officers of like grade and service, as fixed under 
any pay schedule that may be in force. 





The Old Sergeant’s Conference 


Cou. Witt1am H. Watpron, 10TH Inrantry 


‘** JEAH,”’ replied the Old Sergeant, 

‘‘your job in the Army is just 
like any job you get on the outside, 
except that you sign up to stay on it 
for three years. You can put it over 
or you can fall down on it, It’s all 
up to you.”’ 

This was the answer to a question 
asked by one of his wards. They had 
been discussing the line of talk of the 
recruiting eanvasser when he was get- 
ting them into the Army. 

‘‘An’ that recruiter feller back 
home was some little talker,’’ re- 
marked Private Sob Sobinsky. ‘‘He 
said something about ‘Earn while you 
learn,’ and ‘Join the Army and see 
the world.’ An’ then he said some- 


thing about elimbing a ladder, what” 


he ealled suecess. You said something 
about it just now. What did he mean 
by that ladder?’’ 

‘‘You know, when a man is success- 
ful he is happy. That’s just human 
nature,”’ said the Old Sergeant. 
‘“When a man has gotten something 
that he has worked for he gets a big 
kick out of it. There is nothing that 
will give him so much satisfaction as 
to stand back and look at the work 
of his own head and his own hands. 

‘‘How to climb that ladder of suc- 
cess which the ecanvasser told you 
about is something to work out. But 
| don’t care how many other steps 
there are on it, you will always find 
three. These are the A, B, C’s of a 
man’s sueeess and happiness in the 
Army.”’ 

The Old Sergeant paused and relit 
his pipe. He was a little more de- 
liberate than usual. He was trying to 


find a way to drive this home to his re- 
cruits in a way that they would un- 
derstand and not forget. 

“Alright, Sergeant, I’ll bite. What 
is this A, B, C stuff?’’ asked Sobinsky. 

‘The A part of it—the first step on 
the ladder—is this,’ explained the 
Old Sergeant. ‘‘Do your job, what- 
ever it is, just a little better than your 
officers and noncommissioned Officers 
expect you to do it.’’ 

He paused a moment to let that sink 
in. Then he continued. ‘‘A man’s 
whole life depends on how he feels 
about his job, The fellow who looks 
upon it as a bore and a nuisance is 
riding to a fall-—and that right fast. 
If he says, ‘I am a cog in a wheel,’ he 
will be and stay a cog. 

‘Tf he looks at his job as a fight he 
will become hard and friendless. He 
will be a grouch and, the chances are, 
a growler along with it. He will be 
hitting at the Army. The Army will 
hit back, and he will get the licking he 
deserves. 

‘*The soldier man has got to believe 
in the Army. He has got to believe in 
himself and the things he is doing. He 
has got to think that the profession of 
soldiering is a useful one and well 
worth his best efforts. He has got to 
say, ‘It can be done,’ and then find a 
way to do it.’’ 

**I guess it’s alright for officers and 
you noncoms, but how’s a rookie like 
me going to do much with that A step, 
as you call it?’’ 

**Let’s get right down to cases,’’ 
said the Old Sergeant. ‘‘Let’s lay the 
cards on the table. Here’s what you 
can do. You can try just a little 
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harder at your recruit drill. Pay at- 
tention to what I say and what I am 
trying to teach you. You can practice 
your manual at odd times and get 
handy with your rifle. You can read 
the training regulations and find out 
for yourself what it’s all about. 

‘*You can stand a little straighter. 
You can salute a little better—hold 
up your head and look the officer you 
are saluting square in the eye. You 
ean keep your uniform a little cleaner 
and practice wearing it a little neater. 
You ean shine your shoes a little 
brighter. You can stay home at nights 
and make a place for yourself in the 
company. All of these things you can 
do as a recruit and you'll be glad of it 
later on. 

‘Then when you get turned to duty 
with your company you can put a lit- 
tle better work into the things the 
company is doing. You can do your 
guard duty up to the handle. By 
watching what is going on around you, 
you can know your orders better and 
know what they mean. You can walk 
your post in a military manner and 
get around as many times as possible 
during a relief. You can guard and 
handle prisoners right. And all of this 
will make a hit with the officer of the 
day and the commander of the guard. 

‘*You ean do your drill with snap 
and precision. You can put interest in 
your tactical work. You can learn 
the commands and signals and practice 
them. Some day when the corporal of 
your squad is absent and you fall to 
the command of the squad, you’ll be 
ready to step out and do it. This will 
mark you in the eyes of the drillmaster. 

‘*When preliminary training for tar- 
get practice comes around you can put 
more work and energy into it. Then 


—____... 


when the range firing comes you will 
be knocking out bull’s-eyes and fours, 
instead of wide three’s and the red 
flag. You will get better scores than 
the captain expected you to get. 

**You ean do your kitchen police the 
way the mess sergeant wants it. He 
has influence with the company com- 
mander and often has a chance to say 
a good word for you. 

‘*You can keep up your end in the 
company housekeeping. A man who 
does this makes things easier for every- 
one, including himself. After a while 
he may be bossing the job. 

‘*You can keep your arms, equip- 
ment, and uniform in such shape that 
you’ll be known as the neatest and 
snappiest-looking man in the company. 

‘*By a little practice and exercise, 
you can keep in top physical condition. 
Then maybe you'll lap off a few sec- 
onds on the bayonet run, or, by clear 
judging of distance and positions, make 
a better score on the targets on the 
dummies. Then you’ll wear a bayonet 
expert badge. It will be a mark in 
your favor. 

**So you see that everything you do 
gives you a chance to put into practical 
use this A of the A, B, C’s of success 
and happiness'in the Army. When the 
company commander is looking for a 
man to fill a vacancy in his list of first 
class privates you will get the job. 
You'll be started up the ladder.’’ 

‘‘Well, Sergeant, you’ve sure said a 
mouthful,’’ remarked Private Sobin- 
sky. ‘‘Does every soldier live up to the 
stuff you’ve been talking about ?’’ 

**No, they don’t,’’ replied the Old 
Sergeant. ‘‘And that’s just the point. 
The fellow who comes into the Army 
and will do these things is the one who 
gets ahead. You can’t keep him down. 
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He’s out doing things while the rest 
sit around, erab, and bellyache about 
his luek.”’ 

“That first step on the ladder was a 
pretty high one,’’ said one of the re- 
cruits. ‘*What is the next step?’ 

“The next step is this, Do something 
ertra, something you are not told to do, 
something you are not paid to do. 

“This is what we call initiative in 
the Army. If you do only what you’re 
told to, you won’t get far. Up to that 
point you are working for the other 
fellow. When you step out and do 
something more, you’re working for 
yourself, and it gets you somewhere. 

‘‘Then we come to the third step. 
It is: 

‘‘Put your work first. Do this and 
your work will put you first. It is the 
real secret of getting ahead. It is the 
honest-to-God reason back of what some 
people eall good lueck—of which there 
is no such thing. 

‘You get out of a thing just ex- 
actly what you put into it—no more, 
no less. Put everything you’ve got 
into your work and eash in on the re- 
sults, 

‘‘And now we’ve got the three steps 
of the ladder. Take them with care. 
The rest is easy.’’ 

‘‘What you have said is all right for 
the fellow who’s goin’ to stay in the 
Army,’’ said Private Sobinsky. ‘‘ But 
you know, Sergeant, you can’t expect 
too much of a man on twenty-one dol- 
lars a month,”’ 

The Old Sergeant was just about 
ready to break up the assembly for the 
evening, but Sobinsky’s remark opened 
up a subject that is of vast importance 
to the soldier-man. 

‘“‘In the first place,’’? answered the 
Old Sergeant, ‘‘the soldier who does 





the things I’ve been talking about 
won’t be drawing twenty-one dollars 
very long. Soon he will be a private 
first class and maybe a specialist rat- 
ing will come to him. Then he will 
be getting enough to get along on. 

**And besides, you’ve got to remem- 
ber that you’re getting three good 
square meals a day, a good place to 
sleep, and your clothing. Then you 
get that twenty-one bucks every month 
—sick or well, work or no _ work. 
There’s no shut-downs in the Army, 
it’s an all-month, all-year job. When 
you’re sick, there’s doctors to take care 
of you. When you need a dentist, 
there’s one handy. And all of this is 
free.’’ 

*‘Il’ve never figured all of these 
things in before. I remember, that re- 
cruiter fellow said something about 
pay and allowances. I guess they are 
the allowance part of the Army,’’ re- 
marked one of the recruits. 

**Exactly,’’ replied the Old Ser- 
geant. ‘‘The twenty-one dollars you 
get on pay-day is the smallest part of 
it. The allowances mean a lot. Just 
figure up on your job outside. After 
you pay for board and room, clothes, 
doctor and dentist, and with your lay- 
offs, did you have twenty-one dollars 
clear, cold cash at the end of the 
month ?”’ 

** Well, I used to make twenty-five a 
week on the outside,’’ broke in Sobin- 
sky. 

‘*Suppose you did,’’ answered the 
Old Sergeant. ‘‘Did you have twenty- 
one iron men in your hand at the end 
of the month—every month?’’ Then 
he went on, with another question, 
‘‘How much did you have when you 
came into the Army?’’ 
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Sobinsky admitted that perhaps he 
didn’t have that much and that when 
he came into the Army he was ‘‘dead 
broke.’’ The others grinned in a 
shamefaced way, as much as to say 
**me too.’’ 

The Old Sergeant continued, ‘‘I’ll 
bet you that you leave the Army with 
more real money than when you came 
in it. And what’s more, you’ll be bet- 
ter able to take care of yourself. An’ 
besides, a rookie is only. worth about 
that much to the Army. He is a be- 
ginner. As he learns the job his pay 
goes up, just the same as on the out- 
side. A man gets just what he is 
worth to the concern that hires him. 
Then, there’s another thing you’ve got 
to consider. You’ve got to think of 
where you will be when you’re sixty- 
five years old.’’ 

**Sergeant, that’s a long ways off. 
It’ll take care of itself. We can’t 
think that far ahead,’’ said Private 
Sobinsky. 

‘Yeah, that’s just the point. 
Youngsters don’t think that far. If 
they did there would be fewer men 
warming the benches in the poor- 
houses. 

‘One of the big insurance compa- 
nies made a study of men—their own 
policyholders. They took a hundred 
young men twenty-five years old and 
followed them through to sixty-five. 
What did they find? MHere’s what 
they found. Out of a hundred healthy 
young men, thirty-four died before the 
rest reached sixty-five. One man— 
only one of the hundred—was wealthy. 
Four were what you call well off. Five 
men were able to get along—support 
themselves and their families without 
help from others. But the biggest 
bunch, fifty-six, were dependent upon 
someone else for a living. ~ 


a 


‘“‘These hundred were every one 
healthy, normal men to start with. 
They all had the same chance to get 
ahead. The difference was in how they 
went at it.’’ 

**Was any of these fellows soldiers?” 
asked one of the recruits. 

‘‘T do not know,”’ replied the Old 
Sergeant. ‘‘But there’s one thing I do 
know; if any of them were, they’re not 
in the fifty-six class. They are in the 
top of the heap.’’ 

‘‘How come, Sergeant?’’ inquired 
Private Sob Sobinsky. 

‘*Tt’s this way. The man who serves 
thirty years in the Army can retire at 
the end. Then he gets three-quarters 
of the pay of his grade, plus $15.75 a 
month—allowances for quarters and 
rations. He is between fifty and sixty 
years old then, Any man with thirty 
years’ honorable service is pretty sure 
to be retired in one of the first three 
grades. His retired pay is enough to 
get him all he needs so long as he 
keeps his health.’’ 

‘*An’ what happens if he gets sick? 
Does the Army still take care of 
him ?’’ asked one of the Old Sergeant’s 
wards. 

‘*Yes, the Army always takes care 
of you,’’ replied the Old Sergeant. 
‘‘When a retired soldier is sick he can 
get into any Army hospital and get the 
very best of care. If he has no home 
or is just too old to take care of him- 
self he can go to the Soldiers’ Home at 
Washington, D. C. There they have a 
wonderful home for him and the best 
old man’s hospital in the world.”’ 

‘“‘That’s a new one on me,’’ re- 
marked Private Sobinsky. ‘‘The re- 
eruiting fellow didn’t tell me anything 
about that. Tell us about this home, 
Sergeant.’’ 
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“Tt was during the Mexican War, 
hack in 1848. General Seott took the 
American Army into the City of Mex- 
io. As was the custom of war, in 
those days, he eollected a hundred 
thousand dollars from the city. After 
the general got it he didn’t know what 
to do with it. When the war was over 
he brought the money back to the 
states and recommended to Congress 
that it be used to build a home for 
the soldiers of the Regular Army. 
Congress said O.K. Then they bought 
550 acres out beyond Washington city. 
The city has now grown all around the 
place. The hundred thousand was not 
enough, so Congress said we will de- 
duct twelve and one-half cents a month 
from each soldier’s pay to get more 
money. They did this ‘til after the 
Spanish-American War. . Then Con- 
gress said we will give all soldiers’ 
court-martial blinds to the Soldiers’ 
Home. And now the Soldiers’ Home 
is one of the beauty spots of the 
country. It always has plenty of 
money to run in the right way. 

‘‘Any soldier of the Regular Army 
who has completed twenty years’ serv- 
ice can go to the Soldiers’ Home and 
live there for the rest of his life if he 
wants to. He ean go there and stay as 
long as he wants, and then beat it away 
when he gets ready. When he wants 
to come back again he is weleome. The 
retired soldier has the privilege. No 
soldier who has been in the service is 





ever turned away. So you can see why 
I say that no soldier who serves twenty 
years or more will ever be in the fifty- 
six bunch. He has a home always and 
never has to depend upon charity to 
take care of him.’’ 

*‘Say, it begins to look like the 
twenty-one dollars is the smallest part 
of our pay. It’s the allowances and 
what they do for you later on that 
counts big,’’ said Sobinsky. ‘‘I’m glad 
to know ‘bout this Soldiers’ Home 
place, May go there myself, sometime. ’’ 

‘Believe me, it’s a wonderful 
place,’ testified the Old Sergeant. 
‘And a fine part about it is the hos- 
pital. They have the finest equipment 
in the world for taking care of old 
men. And it’s a good place for a man 
to live. You don’t have to work a lick 
if you don’t want to, but there are a 
lot of good jobs lying around if you 
do want to work and make some 
money.’’ 

The conference had lingered along 
into the evening. The recruits had 
learned things about the service that 
young soldiers do not usually learn, 
and that even some of the older ones 
do not know or appreciate. 

The Old Sergeant wound up the 
evening’s conference by asking his re- 
eruits, ‘‘Where will you be at sixty- 
five? Dependent or independent? 
Struggling for a living, accepting char- 
ity—or sitting on top of the world?’’ 











The Public and Its Army 


A sympathetic understanding of the public by the Army will promote 
a sympathetic understanding of the Army by the public 


Lieut. P. C. Greenz, Infantry Reserve 


F a cat may look at a king a servant 
is surely privileged to look at his 
master. We are a part of the public 
which we serve, and there cannot pos- 
sibly be anything amiss in studying 
our master: One of the facts about the 
public which we meet first of all is that 
it is relatively ignorant of the Army 
and all that pertains thereto. Why 
does a nation which occasionally re- 
members to boast unreasonably of the 
prowess of its armed forces know so 
little about them, and why does it re- 
main so indifferent to them? 

The ever-increasing complexity of 
our life is certainly one reason why 
the American people pay relatively lit- 
tle attention to their Army. By the 
time an individual earns his living, in- 
dulges in his hobby, does some work in 
the organizations to which he belongs, 
and hobnobs with his family for a brief 
spell, he is likely to have little time left 
for studying anything so seemingly re- 
mote from his orbit as is the Army. 

There are, however, fundamental 
reasons why the Army has occupied 
the very outer fringe of attention with 
most Americans, What are the rea- 
sons for the American attitude which 
at times has barely tolerated the 
Army? 

The War of Independence had as 
one of its causes a rabid grudge 
against the soldiers of King George. 
In the minds of the colonists a military 
uniform was the sign of the oppressor. 
In spite of the fact that those who de- 
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livered the colonists also wore military 
uniform, when they could secure them, 
the framers of our Constitution took no 
chances on the military ever being 
superior to the nonmilitary citizenry. 
They regarded armed forces as some- 
thing to be tolerated only under com- 
pulsion. 

The very nature of our people is op- 
posed to the nondemocratie type of 
organization found in all armies. If 
we divide our people into three groups 
we can see clearly why they do not 
generally exhibit great enthusiasm 
about the Army. : 

The first group is that composed of 
what we might term pioneer blood. 
From this group we secure a prepon- 
derance of leadership in all lines of en- 
deavor. Those who compose this group 
are not necessarily descendants of 
those who arrived in the Mayflower, but 
theirs is the spirit which breaks new 
paths. 

That we have now and have had in 
the past a large percentage of the 
pioneering type is attested by the fact 
that our country has been settled and 
civilized in such a short space of time. 
Our territorial expansion has nearly 
always been an accomplished fact be- 
fore the Government arose to the occa- 
sion. Hence it seems logical to con- 
elude that a good share of our terti- 
torial expansion was due to the indi- 
vidual initiative of those on the spot 
rather than to the deliberate plans of 
a farseeing, paternalistic Government. 
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The settling of the region between 
the western boundary of Missouri and 
the eastern border of California was 
done by members of the pioneer group. 
It is an open question whether these 
settlers regarded the Army as a means 
of protection or as a fussy busybody 
meddling in other people’s matters. 

The second group of our population 
is composed of those who have come 
to us from eountries where the military 
is a dominant factor in the life of the 
people. To them the Army represents 
the power of a government which may 
be extremely paternalistic, as in Italy, 
but not necessarily interested in fur- 
thering the whims of the individual 
citizen. The Army also means en- 
foreed service to them. In many 
countries, at least before the World 
War, army officers typified a thought- 
less and sometimes brutal aristocracy. 
Is it remarkable that from such stock 
we do not find unbounded enthusiasm 
for things military? 

The third group is that which we 
may call labor. Few major labor wars 
have been fought out without some use 
of military foree.' From the very na- 
ture of the ease such force has always 
found itself arrayed against labor, re- 
gardless of personal sympathies. This 
group has been given the impression 
that the Army represents a power 
which would deny it the privilege of 
settling disputes with capital in its own 
way. It would, of course, be absurd to 
say that all who labor are opposed to 
the Army, but it is certainly no ex- 
aggeration to say that only under the 
leadership of the late Samuel Gompers 
did union labor begin to show signs of 
interest in the needs of our Army. As 
long as there is such a thing as in- 
dustrial warfare we shall need some 
foree to preserve order, and that force 


will probably be either the Regular 
Army or the National Guard. Hence 
it will take patient and diligent work 
to convince labor generally that an ef- 
ficient Army is vital to the welfare of 
the nation, 

Our oft-vaunted but now rapidly 
vanishing isolation is another potent 
reason for America’s indifference to its 
defenses. A man of the writer’s ac- 
quaintance was a boy in one of the 
border states during the Civil War. 
He had personal experience with the 
horrors of war. He is a firm believer 
in fighting when necessary, and an 
equally ardent believer in the benefits 
of rigid discipline. But still he was 
vigorously opposed to Roosevelt’s 
policy of naval expansion for protec- 
tion. He is typical of thousands who 
have never suffered in the least from 
a peace-at-any-price complex but who 
feel that our isolation makes such an 
expenditure a waste of money. Cer- 
tainly he, in common with most of us, 
never for an instant dreamed that 
Europe would furnish battlefields for 
the largest army ever assembled under 
the Stars and Stripes. An uncomfor- 
tably large number of these isolation- 
ists still suffer delusions on that score. 
While our alleged intellectuals see in us 
imperialism inearnate, the isolationist 
still thinks of our defenses in terms of 
1895. 

Have you mingled with your fellow 
citizens enough to realize that many of 
them regard all public servants as 
being more or less inefficient? Do you 
know that many people regard the 
Army as a lazy man’s job? The writer 
is a teacher. Long ago he became 
hardened to the insinuation that a 
teacher is more or less an inoffensive 
grafter on the public funds. Do you 
think that the Army can eseape the 
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same stigma? The public has been led 
to believe that over half of the state 
revenues go to the schools, and about 
the same percentage of the national 
revenues go toward paying for past and 
future wars. The public would not for 
one instant permit the closing of the 
schools nor allow the dissolution of the 
Army and the Navy, but it is only 
human to imprecate both vigorously 
when paying taxes. The fact that vast 
sums were wasted in fighting all of our 
wars, primarily because of a lack of 
national foresight, is seldom taken into 
account. Seldom does anyone tell the 
public of the money that the Army 
uses for nonmilitary projects. We 
who wear the uniform stand in the 
mind of the publie for an institution 
which annually absorbs a goodly per- 
centage of the money raised by taxa- 
tion, and few there are who care to 
delve into the whys and wherefores. 

Our form of government is such that 
ideal solutions for practical problems 
are out of the question. We may be- 
rate the politician who controls our 
destinies, without realizing that he is 
probably a very patriotic gentleman 
who prefers to give us half a loaf 
rather than none. Regardless of his 
own appreciation of our needs, he is 
faced with the task of providing a de- 
fense program which will meet with 
some approval from those who elected 
him. He, too, is a publie servant and 
is not free from being suspected of 
being inefficient. Probably the frail- 
ties of our national legislature furnish 
more material for cartoonists than any 
other two subjects combined. 

If Congressman A introduces a bill 
to abolish Ft. Wherzit he is imme- 
diately bombarded with demands from 
people in its vicinity to withdraw the 
bill. That the bill might save money 





and render the Army more efficient js 
apparently beside the point. The rest 
of the country, not being particularly 
concerned with Ft. Wherzit, does not 
take the trouble to encourage the laud- 
able attempt to conserve publie funds, 
And let Congressman B introduce a 
bill to strengthen our defenses in 
Hawaii. Immediately all the fifty- 
seven varieties of pacifistie agencies in 
this broad land assail him in every way 
possible. An unfortunately large per- 
centage of our ministers of the gospel 
denounce him at once for trying to 
stir up strife in the Pacific. Other 
agencies, less given to internationalism, 
berate him for pork-barrelism. Coura- 
geous indeed were the congressmen 
who dared to develop as logical and 
sane a system of defense as we now 
possess. 

We can at least be thankful that our 
legislative system is of the two-party 
rather than the bloe type. With all 
of its shortcomings, the two-party sys- 
tem reduces greatly the amount of com- 
promising which must be done to se- 
cure legislation of any kind. 

It is probably not amiss to review a 
little history at this point. Before the 
World War many people held the opin- 
ion that the Regular Army was hardly 
a respectable vocation. And in study- 
ing publie opinion it is fully as im- 
portant to know what the public thinks 
as it is to know whether or not it is 
reasoning correctly. The word ‘‘sol- 
diering’’ meant nothing more nor less 
than ‘‘lying down on a job.’’ <A boy 
who lacked ambition for anything but 
acquiring a hard reputation was 
thought to fit most logically into the 
Army. Probably most people regarded 
a West Pointer as a martinet; efficient 
possibly, but also disagreeable. We do 
not cultivate friendships with those 
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whom we consider disagreeable, and 
the publie did not try to eultivate the 
friendship of the Regular Army in the 
first fifteen years of this century. 

From the very nature of its work the 
Regular Army was held aloof from the 
life of the people. It was regarded by 
the publie and by itself as the paid, 
professional defender of the country. 
That it might ever be compelled to 
tutor a civilian army was a thought 
whieh, if it ever oceurred to the Regu- 
lar establishment, probably brought 
forth a fervent prayer to be spared 
such a calamity. 

Is it passing strange that the public 
did not develop a sympathetic interest 
in the Army? 

The pre-war National Guard? A 
prominent minister once referred to the 
annual field camp of instruction in his 
state as a cesspool of iniquity. That he 
probably never visited that camp, and 
that he stretched the truth do not alter 
the fact that he represented the opin- 
ion of many worthy taxpayers. 

Like any organization that promotes 
on the basis of favoritism, the Guard 
had its grave weaknesses. That there 
was friction between the two compo- 
nents of the Army on the Mexican bor- 
der in 1916 is a fact which anyone 
who was there cannot soon forget. It 
is not the purpose of this article to 
drag skeletons out of the family closet 
just to hear their bones rattle, but 
rather to prove that within the ranks 
of the Army itself all was not right. 
A spirit of eooperation between the 
two components of the Army was no- 
table chiefly for its absence, With ill- 
will existing between the Regular es- 
tablishment and the National Guard, it 
was idle to think of ‘‘selling’’ the 
Army to the publie. Its members had 
not actually ‘‘sold’’ it to themselves. 


Before the recent conflict interest in 
national defense was in a state of coma 
which gave the naturally pacifistic 
elements in our population little cause 
for alarm. It was not necessary for 
them to work vigorously against na- 
tional defense, for the simple reason 
that no one seemed to be particularly 
concerned about it. The defense agen- 
cies themselves appeared to be absorbed 
in routine matters which left little 
time for providing in any way for the 
contingencies of the future. 

After the circumnavigation of the 
globe, the Navy went blissfully on its 
way, a way which took it largely out 
of the public eye. The Regular Army 
attended thoroughly to such duties as 
it saw, its personnel apparently proud 
of an occupational isolation which 
kept it afar from the great majority of 
civilians who paid its way. The Na- 
tional Guard, beset by a multitude of 
evils from within and without, looked 
with hostile eye on the Regulars and 
had its sour looks repaid with interest. 

August of 1914 aroused us to the 
question of national defense and conse- 
quently an interest in our Army. The 
majority of the public began lining up 
on one side or the other when defense 
was mentioned. Our entrance into the 
fray silenced those who would strip us 
of our Army and our Navy. Imme- 
diately we adopted a policy character- 
istic of ourselves. Having decided to 
go to war, we must have the biggest 
and best of everything. 

The amazing results attained in the 
face of seemingly insuperable obstacles 
testify to the ability of the American 
people to work miracles when united. 
That we accomplished nothing in the 
field for more than a year after our 
entrance into the war is a fact which 
apparently neither you nor I shall ever 
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be able to get across to most of our fel- 
low citizens. That Fortune smiled on 
us with a wide and delighted grin dur- 
ing those hard days seems never to oc- 
eur to the one hundred million or so 
people who were not in the service. 
The valor and ability of our soldiers 
are commonly accepted as the sole rea- 
sons for our military success. Un- 
fortunately, this again seems to prove 
the bloody fallacy that an untrained 
and unsupplied American soldier is by 
all odds superior to anything against 
which you care to pit him. Hence, 
our master, the public, is all the more 
inclined to yawn wearily when we 
plead for somewhat more adequate 
nourishment. 

After the war fever subsided, there 
remained little public interest in mat- 
ters military and naval. Our policy of 
peace-time preparedness found itself 
immediately faced with two foes. With 
war-time excitement dying down it 
again became less easy for the taxpayer 
to contemplate any system of defense 
which might raise his taxes. Business 
had gone to pieces. Faced with deflation 
whichever way it turned, the American 
public felt eager to pare expenses 
wherever possible. What could be 
more natural than to cut the Army 
considerably below the figure which 
had seemed so reasonable a short time 
before? Probably most people who 
really did give the matter any serious 
thought believed that we could re- 
trench at that time and then rebuild 
as times grew easier. 

The second foe was none other than 
the pacifist, professional and amateur. 
Probably many who led this host got a 
real crusading thrill out of their work. 
They believed that they alone held the 
torch whereby the path to eternal peace 
might be illumined. To what extent 
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has our master, the public, heeded their 
specious plea? Probably a lot less than 
some of us may think. While we as 
well as other nations may swallow a 
tremendous amount of ballyhoo, it has 
to be presented more convincingly than 
the pacifists have yet presented it. The 
press of the world keeps telling of in- 
cidents or conditions that may create 
critical situations. Our fellow citizens 
do not altogether fail to see and heed 
these signs. When we are inclined to 
fret too much as to the possible effect 
of pacifistie tirades on the public it is 
well to reflect that nothing less than a 
erisis will probably alter materially our 
defense program, either favorably or 
unfavorably. We who are trying to 
sell the Army to the public let the 
vaporings of the pacifists bother us too 
much. It is well enough to contradict 
ably and to make them ludicrous, but 
boiling them in oil will only make 
martyrs of them and sanctify their 
cause. 

With all of our difficulties in creat- 
ing public interest in the Army and its 
work we have reason to feel very much 
encouraged. The daylight of common 
sense came when the present National 
Defense Act was passed. There have 
followed in its wake two consequences 
that are of more import than is gen- 
erally realized. True, both are pro- 
vided for in the legislation itself, but 
there is a vast difference between ac- 
complishing the spirit and the letter 
of the law. 

The first of these results is that the 
three components of our Army are ac- 
quiring a spirit of cooperation and 
good will which adds immeasurably to 
the efficiency of our system of defense. 
Official orders directing the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, and the Or- 
ganized Reserves to be good friends 
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would be ridieulous. But the majority 
of the personnel of these three com- 
ponents of the Army have acquired a 
new and better slant on their relations 
with each other. Fortunately the pre- 
sent defense system enables the Army 
to capitalize this new viewpoint. 

The second result is that the Regular 
Army is slowly but surely convincing 
itself and the publie that its primary 
mission is to train and direct a nation 
in arms in the event of a major emer- 
gency. The day when David and Go- 
liath go forth to settle disputes be- 
tween nations is gone forever. Espe- 
cially in a republic is it essential that 
all must share the burdens of the com- 
mon defense. The days of purchasing 
exemption from the draft have de- 
parted. 

While misunderstandings and fric- 
tion still exist too plentifully, and 
there is still ample room for improve- 
ment, it is certain that the present 
status is infinitely more satisfactory 
than that of ten years ago. 

But our task is not done. It will 
never be completed until man has 


joined the dodo bird in the limbo of 
the forgotten. We are engaged in edu- 
cating ourselves and our master, and 
education is a continuing process. The 
minute we seek to rest on our oars we 
begin to drift back from whence we 
came. But it is only human for us to 
feel that we have reached our destina- 
tion. But we have not reached it. We 
shall never reach it. We must keep on 
working and teaching our master that 
no defense can be a stationary matter. 

Through its contact with the C. M. 
T. C., the R. O. T. C., the O. R. C., 
and the National Guard, the Regular 
Army is presenting the cause of our 
Army in an effective way. And what 
is possibly of equal: importance, it is 
proving that a man may wear the uni- 
form and be fully as good a neighbor 
as a hardware merchant. The com- 
bined land defense agencies above 
probably total at least three-quarters 
of a million and are so widely dis- 
tributed that every community in our 
land feels their influence. If we give 
our respect to our Army our master, 
the public, will also give it his respect. 


D 


An Erroneous Statement Corrected 


NDER Infantry Notes on page 555 of the In- 

FANTRY JOURNAL for May, 1929, there appears a 
misstatement that is the result of a typographical 
error. In the next to the last line of the paragraph 
about the 34th Infantry, the word ‘‘any’’ should have 
been ‘‘only,’’ for only two other teams from the Reg- 
ular Army had higher scores than that of the 34th In- 


fantry. 




















The Regimental Personnel Section 
Lieut. J. G. Hu, 26th Infantry 


i the summer of 1926 when Army 
Regulations 345-10 was distributed 
to the Army, there sprang into being 
in every Army post a new kind of per- 
sonnel section that was destined to be 
the untrammeled joy of some and the 
eternal woe of others. 


To most unit commanders, the new 
system was a boon. It relieved them 
of the burden of paper work and of 
keeping abreast of all the changes in 
regulations, and it allowed them more 
time for training—and other things. 


To the personnel adjutant and his 
sergeant major the new system meant 
a problem of organization and sys- 
tematization of work. The solutions 
were as varied as the individual ideas 
and conditions on the different posts 
throughout the Army. 

A certain regiment of infantry, af- 
ter two and one-half years of experi- 
ment and observation of the practices 
that obtain at various other stations, 
has adopted a system which produces 
every result that has so far been de- 
sired. The organization and working 
principles of this system are set forth 
in the following paragraphs, together 
with the reasons for its adoption and 
for failure of systems previously tried. 

On September 15, 1926, the person- 
nel section was organized with a clerk 
from each company and one extra 
clerk for the Quartermaster, Ordnance, 
and Finance detachments. These clerks 
reported at post headquarters with the 
necessary office equipment. The fifteen 
men detailed were the regular clerks 
who had been carrying on the work in 
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the companies—seven sergeants, six 
corporals, and two privates. 

At first, each clerk did all the work 
that pertained to his own organization, 
and the regimental staff section took 
care of all work that did not pertain 
to a specifie organization. The person- 
nel sergeant major supervised the en- 
tire section and checked all work. 

This system was very defective and 
was soon disearded. Although many of 
its defects are more or less obvious to 
any one familiar with such things, note 
of them may help the unwary to avoid 
stumbling blocks. 

The section was extremely top-heavy 
with noncommissioned officers. These 
men were for the most part old clerks 
who had been promoted because of 
their value to the company commander 
in other capacities besides that of 
clerk. When they went to headquar- 
ters, their value around the company 
became less and the company comman- 
ders took steps to have them relieved 
or to get rid of them. In a short time 
only three of the original thirteen non- 
commissioned officers remained; they 
were replaced by novice clerks of very 
little service and no knowledge of their 
work. The clerks were doing duty 
under the personnel adjutant but had 
to look to their company commanders 
for promotion. The average company 
commander was relieved of responsi- 
bility for his paper work, service re- 
cords, and clothing accounts. He 
needed his noncommissioned officers in 
his company and readily lost interest 
in the advancement of a man who was 
apparently doing nothing for him or 
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the organization. The effeet on indi- 
vidual morale in the personnel section 
is obvious. I have heard officers boast 
that they could make a man work for 
them whether he wanted to or not. 
This may be true. I merely state that 
one can get ‘‘satisfaetory’’ work only 
from the individual who wants to work 
for him. 

The system did not produce the uni- 
formity which should characterize and 
make less diffieult any work that is cir- 
cumseribed by regulation and statute 
as in Army paper work. Each clerk 
did his work more or less according to 
what he had learned from his company 
commander, his first sergeant, or the 
old clerk. This made it extremely dif- 
fieult to check the work and keep all 
records up to a uniform standard. 

The worst defect of the system was 
that it provided for no coordinated 
training of the elerk in his duties; no 
improvement seemed in sight. In a 
station at which the regular comple- 
ment of troops is called upon to train 
and handle three thousand five hun- 
dred C. M. T. C. candidates, an R. O. 
T. C. eamp, and several hundred offi- 
cers of the Reserve Corps annually, it 
was quickly seen that unless the en- 
listed staff sections were to be un- 
wieldly in numbers, some other system 
must be adapted to insure efficient 
work, 

For quick correction of some of the 
more dire ills, the personnel section was 
then divided according to the kinds of 
work done. There was a clothing di- 
vision, a pay-roll and morning report 
division, a service record division, a 
court-martial, board proceedings and 
survey division, and a correspondence 
division. Each division had a chief, 
usually a member of the noncommis- 
sioned staff, and an allotment of clerks. 


The extra clerk for detachments was 
dropped, since the various divisions in 
the section took eare of the work. 

This system, it was realized, wes not 
ideal; but it was a decided step in the 
right direction. It produced the de- 
sired uniformity and made supervision 
and checking of work much easier. 
Under it service records, clothing ac- 
counts, and similar records were 
brought up to date. 

When the second system was started 
the intention was to rotate the clerks 
every two or three months and thus 
have each one learn all work. This 
rotation did not work out. The pro- 
motion defect aforementioned still ex- 
isted and turnover was excessive so 
that only a few men could be shifted 
about. Consequently the system did 
not produce trained all-around clerks, 
but rather good men on particular 
parts of the work. 

To take care of replacement a cleri- 
cal school was started to teach touch 
typing and all administrative work. 
This school produced a number of fair 
typists, but it was found that the only 
way for the average man to learn paper 
work was by doing that work in the 
section for a considerable length of 
time. Therefore, the school has since 
limited its training to typing, with ex- 
cellent results, 

After a new man learned to type 
satisfactorily he was put to work in the 
personnel section, where he quickly 
learned his job. But system resulted 
in an uneven distribution of the work. 
On June 30 and December 31 the 
clothing division was swamped. For 
part of the month the pay-roll clerks 
were working overtime, and for a part 
they had little to do. 

The main drawback to this system 
lies in the fact that, if a part of the 
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command be detached, it could not be of the entire personnel section is the 
assured of having a well-trained cler- personnel sergeant major. At the head 
ical foree to take with it. of each battalion section is a sergeant 

The system now in use has corrected who acts as section chief. The com- 
all defects aforementioned. The ‘‘set- pany clerks in each battalion are 
up’’ is shown by the accompanying rotated regularly so that they receive 
chart. training in all work that pertains to 

The personnel section consists of a_ the entire office. They are required to 
company clerk from each company in type their own company pay rolls and 
the regiment (less band). In charge monthly rosters. Two clerks handle the 
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morning report section and one clerk 
‘‘post miscellaneous. ’’ 

There have been allotted to the per- 
sonnel section from the companies, 
three sergeants, four corporals, and 
seven privates first class, specialists 
sixth class. Promotion to these grades 
is made on recommendation of the per- 
sonnel adjutant. This gives a clerk 
something to which to look forward, 
and consequently makes him more val- 
uable. 

The personnel section has been sub- 
divided into battalion seetions. Each 
battalion section has at its head a chief 
clerk of proven ability. Each clerk 
does all the work that pertains to his 
organization, under the supervision of 
his section chief. The distribution of 
the grades is: one sergeant and one 
corporal to each battalion and one 
corporal to the headquarters and serv- 
ice companies. The work of the de- 
tachments is distributed equally among 
the battalion sections. Promotion 
standards have been set up and no man 
is promoted for the mere purpose of 
filling a vacancy. 

The following are considered the 
main points in favor of this system: 

1. It insures an efficient, well-trained 
personnel force for all units of the reg- 


iment. When a battalion is detached it 


has, in addition to the battalion ser- 
geant-major, one sergeant, one corporal, 
and two privates as clerks, At least 
three of these men are efficient, well- 
trained clerks. If less than a battalion 
is detached, arrangements are made, if 
necessary by transfers, so that the de- 
tached units have trained clerks. 

2. It insures good morale and ambi- 
tion on the part of the enlisted men in 
the personnel force, because they can 
look for advancement to the person for 
whom they are working. 

3. It results in an even distribution 
of work to all members of the force 
during the entire year. 

4. The section handles the extra sum- 
mer work with little or no addition to 
its strength. 

All business with organizations is 
conducted informally, by telephone, 
pencil memorandum, or verbally, with 
the organization commanders. All 
members of the section attend instruc- 
tion with their units for one hour each 
morning, including Saturday inspec- 
tions. 

Lost motion has been reduced to a 
fraction of what it formerly was. The 
clerks are satisfied and the work is well 
done. 


® 


A Marvelous March 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


‘‘Nothing important ever happens until we arrive!’’ 


T SHIPKA PASS the Russians were attacked by 

a greatly superior force of Turks. A Russian 

brigade arrived in time to beat off the attack. To do 

so it marched fifty-five kilometers and went imme- 
diately into action without a halt. 














Company Charts 


Some suggestions for the company commander— especially 
in the National Guard and Reserves 


Carr. M. T. Wurrmore, 342d Infantry 


HE Army has long used charts 

and graphs to facilitate instrue- 
tion in formations and maneuvers and 
to illustrate the organization of large 
units and channels of communication 
and supply. There is, however, an- 
other field of usefulness for charts. 
The company commander can make 
excellent use of them. 


The company commander has an in- 
creasingly difficult task with the com- 
plex organization of a war strength 
company today. The Regular Army 
and the National Guard company must 
be expanded from a small nucleus to 
war strength; the Organized Reserve 
company has not even the nucleus of 
an organization. The company com- 
mander must convert raw material in- 
to a military organization. He must 
study his men and his organization. 
He must arrange and re-arrange them 
as changes occur. He must train them 
in their many duties, and, if there are 
special schools, must see that they 
get there. Finally, he must have a 
smoothly running team that will work 
in action. 

It is to help in doing all of this 
that these suggestions about company 
charts are presented. 


Company charts naturally divide 
themselves into three groups—adminis- 
trative, training, and combat, A brief 
discussion and example of each should 
suffice. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHARTS 
Administrative charts have several 
purposes. They show at a glance the 
organization of the unit, its component 
parts, and their relation to one an- 
other. They provide a place for the 
name of every man in the company. 
They assist the commander in assign- 
ing his men and in re-arranging them 
when disturbed by losses, promotion, 
and the like. They illustrate effec. 
tively the chain of command. 
Changes in personnel are frequent 
and dismaying at times. Twenty men 
are transferred out of the company— 
how to balance up the platoons? A 
new second lieutenant is assigned— 
what to do with him? A sergeant is 
put on special duty—who shall take 
his place? A chart gives the comman- 
der the whole situation at a glance. 
Herewith is a suggested form for the 
administrative chart of a machine gun 
company. If not correct in its details, 
it still shows how to provide a place 
for the name of every man and his re- 
lation to the rest of the company. The 
names may be written in pencil for 
easy erasing. It is not proposed that 
in a newly-formed company a man be 
selected for each position; the chart 
may be started as a simple division of 
the company into squads and platoons, 
and then made more elaborate as the 
training of the company progresses. In 
any event it may be made to suit the 
individual ideas of the commander.’ 


‘See also description of a “Status Board,” page 301, INFANTRY JOURNAL for 
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TRAINING CHARTS 

The machine gun company must 
have men trained as gunners, as driv- 
ers, as cooks, as horseshoers, as me- 
chanics, as saddlers, as signallers, as 
runners, and as agents. The routine 
training in the sehool of the soldier, 
gun drill, and the like, goes on under 
company officers and noncommissioned 
officers. The training sehedules pro- 
vide an exeellent guide for the conduct 
of this training. But what of the 



































specialists? There are regimental, 
brigade, and division schools—and 
there must be company schools. But 
how to make sure at all times that 
enough men are in attendance? Are 
they the right ones? How will changes 
in personnel affect them? Who is re- 
sponsible for their instruction? An 
up-to-date chart that shows these train- 
ing activities and the men detailed to 
attend each one will help the company 
commander to keep informed. 
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Such a chart can only be suggested. 
Its exact makeup will depend entirely 
on the company commander’s scheme 
of training and upon the existing or- 
ders about divisional and regimental 
schools, The chart here presented is 
merely an imaginary situation, without 
special attention to integrity of detail. 


COMBAT CHARTS 


None of us should become so obsessed 
with the efficacy of charts as to ex- 
pect them to be made or used in action. 
However, it is in action that our team 
proves itself; it is for action that we 
strive to perfect a smoothly running 
organization that will work properly 
even though its elements may be scat- 
tered. It is action that we must train 
our imagination to visualize above all 
else. How are the elements of our com- 
pany disposed? What is the rear 
echelon and who is there? Who looks 
after our machine gun certs? What 
does this company look like when it 
seems so scattered over the map? Let 
us draw a picture of it while we are 
preparing. Let every man in the com- 
pany become familiar with the picture 
and know why the elements are so dis- 
posed. 

The accompanying chart is a rough 
example of such a chart for a machine 
gun company. It should suggest wide 
range in the construction and use of 
combat charts—always with the under- 
standing that such charts are aids to 
training only. 





This discussion is ended with a plea 
that it suffer not the humility of being 
misunderstood. There are many officers 
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who are not in sympathy with graphi- 
cal demonstration of any kind, There 
are those who would find no use for 
these suggestions in their methods of 
administration and-training. There is 
probably little, if any, use for such 
charts in the present skeletonized Reg- 
ular Army. The suggestions are made 
for those who may find use for them, 
and are presented in that spirit. 
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The Campaign of the Little 
Big Horn 


The story of Custer’s last battle—and what it teaches 


Cart. JaMEes P. Murpuy, Infantry 


HE Little Big Horn, June 1876. 

It brought back to the limelight 
Gen. George A. Custer, of Civil War 
fame, whose difficulties with the ad- 
ministration had somewhat obscured 
his brilliant exploits. But later Presi- 
dent Grant, who had relieved Custer 
from command, allowed him to accom- 
pany his regiment on the expedition 
into the Big Horn country. He was 
subordinate to General Terry, who 
commanded the column from Fort A. 
Lincoln, 

The campaign against the Sioux, of 
which Custer’s last battle was a part, 
was the direct result of the westward 
expansion of the nation and the con- 
current efforts of the Government to 
provide a domicile for the Indian 
tribes whose lands in the Black Hills 
of the Dakotas were coveted by aggres- 
sive explorers and colonists from the 
East. 

The operations that followed re- 
sulted in the annihilation of Custer 
and part of his regiment and led to 
controversy that has lasted over half 
a century. The true history of that 
phase of the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn in which Custer was involved 
will never be written—for there were 
no survivors. Able officers of Reno’s 
and Benteen’s Battalions have con- 
tributed valuable and authentie infor- 
mation of the part of the battle in 
which they were involved. Though 
their writings may be tinged with the 


intense jealousy and bitter hatred that 
then existed in our forces, they are val- 
uable from a historical point of view. 

Much has been written in bitter de- 
punciation of a few of the participants. 
To steer a course through a maze of 
conflicting data is the purpose of this 
article. 

When the subjugation of the ‘‘hos- 
tiles’’ was made the responsibility of 
the War Department all available 
troops were set in motion toward the 
scene of action. Inferior in armament 
and strength, deficient in means of 
communication, and its work unappre- 
ciated, our Army with all its high 
ideals and exertions was unseen, un- 
popular, and unknown. The whole 
Army was about the equivalent of a 
modern war-strength brigade. 

The hostile Dakotas, who had not aec- 
cepted the treaty of 1868, were joined 
by the malcontents under Sitting Bull, 
the Hunkpapa medicine man. This 
band was augmented by others from 
the dissatisfied tribes of the Sioux Na- 
tion. The allied Cheyennes and Arap- 
ahoes also sent numerous and active 
warriors. How many Sitting Bull as- 
sembled was not then known, nor did 
the Indian agents, for reasons best 
known to themselves, wish the total 
known. 

General Sheridan, then commanding 
the Division of the Missouri, decided 
to strike the Indians from three direc- 
tions and either defeat them or drive 
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them into the Big Horn Mountains, 
where the troops could pursue and cap- 
ture them. He ordered a concentra- 
tion of three strong, mobile columns, 
with bases of operation at Forts Lin- 
coln, Fetterman, and Ellis, and 
planned to converge these forces on the 
Indians’ position. 

General Crook left Fort Fetterman 
on May 29, 1876, with about twelve 
hundred men. General Gibbon marched 
from Fort Ellis with about four hun- 
dred and fifty men on March 30, 1876. 
He went down the Yellowstone to meet 
Terry’s column from Fort Lincoln. 

General Terry’s force was smaller 
than Crooks. But, because of the ter- 
rible disaster to a part of Terry’s com- 
mand, the operations of that column 
have held the interest of the people to 
the exclusion of the other major move- 
ments during the campaign of 1876. 
Terry’s column consisted of the 7th 
Cavalry, commanded by General Cus- 
ter; some twenty-eight officers and 
about seven hundred enlisted men; two 
companies of the 17th Infantry and 
one company of the 6th Infantry, eight 
officers and one hundred and thirty-five 
enlisted men; a Gatling gun detach- 
ment from the 20th Infantry, two offi- 
cers and thirty-two enlisted men; three 
Gatling guns drawn by condemned cav- 
alry horses; and about forty ‘‘Ree’’ 
Indian scouts. 

Marching from Fort Lincoln on May 
17, 1876, the column reached the Pow- 
der river on June 7. Three days later 
Major Reno with six troops of the 7th 
Cavalry left on a scouting mission up 
the Powder, and on June 11 the re- 
mainder of the column, under Custer, 
marched on the mouth of the Rosebud 
river. Gibbon’s column, north of the 
Yellowstone, countermarched to join 





Terry at the encampment of the com. 
bined force. . 

On June 19, a message from Reno 
stated that he had seouted as far as 
the Rosebud and located a large trail 
that led toward the Big Horn, but that 
he had met no ‘‘hostiles.’’ 

Terry’s column continued the march 
and joined Reno at the mouth of the 
Rosebud on June 21. Gibbon’s troops 
reached a camp just across the Yellow- 
stone on the same day. 

The plains country through which 
Terry’s command operated, was broken 
by oceasional ‘‘bad lands,’’ and many 
stream beds, dry or nearly dry at this 
season, cut the route of march. There 
was little vegetation and the trails were 
dry and dusty. Improvised pack trains 
carried rations and reserve ammuni- 
tion. Loads were reduced to a mini- 
mum and no tentage or forage was ear- 
ried. Troops were armed with the 
single-shot, .45-caliber Springfield rifles 
and carbines, and mounted troops had 
service pistcls. Sabres were discarded. 
The Indians had repeating rifles of the 
latest type and plenty of ammunition. 

The information that Reno gained 
indicated to Terry that not to exceed 
one thousand Indian warriors were 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Big 
Horn. He econeluded that these were 
the only ‘‘hostiles’’ in that section of 
the country. He did not know of 
Crook’s proximity nor of the results of 
the battle of the Rosebud, fought on 
June 17. 

After a council of war it was decided 
to have Gibbon continue the march up 
the Yellowstone to the mouth of the 
Big Horn, ferry the troops across, 
move up the Big Horn to its junction 
with the Little Horn, and there join 
Custer on June 26 for a coordinated 
attack on the hostile position. Custer 
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was to proceed up the Rosebud, cross 
the trail discovered by Reno, scout 
carefully for Indian trails leading to- 
ward Tulloch’s Forks, and to time his 
march so as to meet Gibbon on June 
96. After the conference orders for 
(Custer’s mareh were issued in a letter 
of instruetion which was diseretional in 
content. As orders for the operation 
of an exterior column it left much to 
be desired. 

It is estimated that fully one-third 
of the whole Sioux Nation was in the 
field. Ineluding northern Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes, about three thousand 
warriors took part in the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn. If the Indians, un- 
der Sitting Bull, had any definite 
plans, they have never been revealed. 
However, we know that they had in- 
formation that troops were in the field 
and that they fully expected an en- 
gagement, but not until the morning of 
June 25 did they realize that Custer 
was in their immediate vicinity. 

Upon receipt of Terry’s letter of in- 
struction, Custer made plans for the 
march. He declined the Gatling gun 
platoon and four troops of the 2d Cav- 
alry, saying that the 7th Cavalry could 
handle any Indian foree that would be 
met. Custer’s regiment marched out 
of camp at noon on June 22. When 
Custer said goodbye to Gibbon and 
Terry the former said: ‘‘Now, Custer, 
don’t be greedy, but wait for us.’’ 
Custer made the ambiguous answer: 
‘‘No, I will not.’’ 

The first day’s march was twelve 
miles. On that evening Custer as- 
sembled his officers and gave detailed 
instruetions for the conduct of the 
march. He asked their cooperation, 
and said that he believed that not to 
exceed one thousand or fifteen hundred 
indians would be met and that he in- 





tended to pursue the ‘‘hostiles’’ until 
he caught them. March was resumed 
early on June 23 and several Indian 
camp sites were passed, though no 
hostiles were in evidence. At 5:00 
p. m. thirty miles had been covered 
and the column went into bivouac, 
On the following day the lodgepole 
trails became more pronounced, indi- 
eating that a large number of mounted 
Indians had passed that way. After 
a march of twenty-eight miles the 
column halted at sundown for sup- 
per and a short rest. March was re- 
sumed at 9:30 p. m. toward the divide 
between the Rosebud and the Little 
Horn, where Custer planned to halt 
the troops and devote the following 
day, June 25, to studying the terrain 
and formulating plans for attack. 

Up to this point Custer had not 
abandoned Terry’s plan for a combined 
movement against the ‘‘hostiles’’ on 
June 26, though he made no attempt 
to inform Gibbon of his present loca- 
tion. His movement of the column to 
a point of vantage and concealment, 
though the troops were exhausted from 
a long day’s march, was tactically 
sound. No enemy had been met and 
there was nothing to indicate that the 
Sioux knew of his location or disposi- 
tions. 

The column halted at 2:00 a. m., 
June 25, after a march of ten miles 
from the previous halt. Custer visited 
troop commanders and informed them 
that a large Indian eamp had been lo- 
eated on the Little Horn about fifteen 
miles from the divide to the front. The 
column resumed the march at 8:00 
a. m.; at 10:00 a. m., after an advance 
of ten miles, it halted and took cover 
in a ravine. From this point it was 
impossible to secure additional infor- 
mation of the enemy. Several Indians 
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were seen moving along the divide that 
overlooked the ravine, as if to observe 
the movements of the column, This 
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led Custer to believe that his approach 
was known to the Sioux and that fur. 
ther concealment was unnecessary, 
Though he had not intended to attack 
until the arrival of Gibbon, he believed 
that discovery of his movements made 
an immediate attack necessary, as any 
delay would'probably allow the Indians 
to escape. 

Indian warfare had always been a 
touch and go affair. Rarely had the 
‘*hostiles’’ assumed the offensive unless 
they greatly outnumbered the soldiers. 
If Custer had known of the spirit that 
the Sioux showed in their attack on 
Crook’s column he would have un- 
doubtedly awaited the arrival of Gib- 
bon’s reinforcements and delayed the 
attack until June 26. Lacking definite 
information, and believing that the 
‘*hostiles’’ would hasten to strike their 
tents and depart upon the appearance 
of his troops, Custer crossed the divide 
and advanced upon the Indian village. 

At noon on June 25, the 7th Cavalry 
was divided into three battalions. In 
advance were three troops and a de- 
tachment of Indian scouts under Major 
Reno. General Custer retained five 
troops, and Troop ‘‘B,’’ under Captain 
McDougall, escorted the pack train. 

It may be safely assumed that at this 
time Custer had in mind an envelop- 
ing attack. However, if such a plan 
was contemplated the details were not 
revealed to either Reno or Benteen. 

Benteen’s battalion was ordered to 
the left on a presumed security mis- 
sion. Moving over a succession of 
rough hills and steep valleys he ran 
into the steep bluffs, which forced his 
column to the right and eventually 
back onto the trail that the remainder 
of the regiment had taken. 

After Benteen’s column moved out, 
the remainder of the 7th Cavalry 
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marched on the Indian village, from a 
point later established to be about fif- 
teen miles distant; but it was common 
belief that Custer did not know, at that 
time, even the approximate location of 
the village. At 2:00 p. m. about forty 
Sioux were located between the troops 
and the river and appeared to be 
rapidly moving upstream, Custer then 
directed the following order to Reno: 
‘‘(jeneral Custer directs that you take 
as fast a gait as you deem prudent and 
charge afterward, and you will be sup- 
ported by the whole outfit.’’ 

Reno moved at a fast trot to the Lit- 
tle Big Horn and formed for the at- 
tack on the left bank of the stream. 
Custer was by this time out of sight 
behind the steep bluffs along the river. 
As Reno advanced he swung his bat- 
talion into line across the valley and 
later deployed as skirmishers. The 
Sioux had made no determined resist- 
ance but gradually fell back, develop- 
ing greater strength by reinforcements 
from the village. Mounted warriors 
made a sudden dash against Reno’s left 
flank, held by ‘‘Ree’’ scouts, and 
turned it, the scouts immediately de- 
parting from the field. 

Reno dismounted his troops and fell 
back through the timber to an old river 
bed. The position was a good one and 
could have been defended for some 
time. His losses, so far, had been one 
man wounded. Reno’s indecision at 
this point was probably influenced by 
the fact that he thought his command 
surrounded, and though he had suf- 
fered no losses he was in a state of 
painful uneertainty as to his next 
move. Reno ordered his men to mount, 
but as he did so the Sioux broke 
through his line and fired on the group 
about him. Bloody Knife, a ‘‘Ree’’ 
scout, fell at his side with a bullet 





through the head, and the Indian’s 
brains were dashed onto Reno’s face. 
Completely unnerved, Reno ordered his 
troops to dismount and almost imme- 
diately to again mount; he dashed 
through the timber toward the bluffs, 
followed by his disorganized troopers, 
leaving behind a number who were un- 
able to catch and mount their horses. 
There was no apparent organized re- 
sistance during this rout. The Sioux 
pursued closely and cut off those in 
rear. They killed three officers and 
twenty-nine enlisted men, wounded 
seven enlisted men, and forced a 
number into the timber along the 
river. Reno’s seattered force gradually 
drifted toward the bluffs overlooking 
the stream and hastily a position or- 
ganized to meet the oncoming attack. 

As Benteen marched along the trail 
that Custer and Reno had taken, he 
caught occasional glimpses of the troop 
that was mounted on gray horses, a 
part of Custer’s battalion, as it moved 
along the bluffs above the Little Big 
Horn. Hearing firing to the front he 
joined the pack train at a small water 
hole and moved forward to support 
Reno and Custer, not knowing that the 
Battle of the Little Big Horn had 
begun. 

About twenty minutes later Benteen 
met Trumpeter Martini, who had ae- 
companied Custer’s battalion as or- 
derly. Martini handed Benteen a writ- 
ten message from Custer’s adjutant, 
which read: ‘‘ Benteen—Come on—Big 
village — Be quick — Bring packs.’’ 
After Lieutenant Cook’s signature was 
scrawled: ‘‘P. 8. Bring packs.’’ 

Upon receipt of this message Ben- 
teen’s column immediately took up the 
gallop and advanced toward Reno’s in- 
trenched position, mistaking those 
troops for Custer’s battalion. Shortly 
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thereafter, Benteen and Reno must 
lave discussed Custer’s last message. 
Reno ordered Benteen into position on 
the bluffs and divided the ammunition 
of Benteen’s battalion among his com- 
mand. But nothing has been written to 
indicate clearly Benteen’s intentions 
about carrying out Custer’s last orders, 
nor was this point brought out in the 
Reno inquiry. 

Pending the arrival of the pack train 
at Reno’s position there was consider- 
able discussion by the officers of the 
combined forces as to Custer’s probable 
situation. The fact that the Sioux had 
then withdrawn up the valley in the di- 
rection that Custer had marched, to- 
gether with the sound of heavy firing 
from that vicinity, caused no serious 
apprehension in Reno’s command. 
There was every indication that Custer 
was involved, yet there was a total lack 
of support by Reno, who by seniority 
had assumed command. Two distinct 
volleys heard from Custer’s direction 
merely caused one of the officers to re- 
mark that ‘‘Custer was giving it to 
them for all he was worth.’’ The 
opinion frequently expressed later was 
that these volleys were a signal of dis- 
tress fired at the last extremity by Cus- 
ter’s command to indicate his position 
to and bring forth concerted action by 
his dilatory subordinates. 

General Custer was last seen by 
Reno’s men as the Gray Horse Troop 
passed from view behind the bluffs, 
shortly after Reno had developed the 
Sioux attack on the river bottom below. 
From that point Custer’s route to the 
scene of his last fight is not definitely 
known. No member of the command 
survived to give the information. From 
the position of the bodies on the bat- 
tlefield, it has been proven that Custer 
advanced up the river about five miles 


from where he left Reno, with the eyi. 
dent intention of striking the village 
on its flank or in the rear. He may 
have reached the bank of the river and 
attempted a crossing below the village. 
From the location of the dead of Cal. 
houn’s troop, it was evident that the 
column was first struck by a strong at- 
tack from the south, up the draw and 
across from the village. Chief Gall is 
credited with this attack in foree, (al- 
houn’s troop undoubtedly acted as a 
covering force while Custer tried to 
make dispositions to meet the attack 
from the rear. After Calhoun was 
wiped out, Keogh’s troop was appar- 
ently thrown in. 

Custer’s subsequent disposition of a 
line of dismounted skirmishers, along 
the ridge of ‘‘Custer Hill,’’ was evi- 
denced by dead bodies. Tom Custer’s 
troop and Smith’s troop were evidently 
thrown in to extend the line, while 
Yates apparently held the extreme 
right flank with his troop. 

As Calhoun’s troop was defeated, 
Chief Gall rolled up the left flank, and 
Crazy Horse, apparently enveloped the 
right flank at the same time. It was 
evident that both flanks had gradually 
fallen back toward the crest of the hill 
and there joined Custer. By this time 
the ‘‘hostiles’’ had worked to the rear 
on both flanks and Custer’s position 
was soon completely surrounded and 
his command wiped out. 

The duration of the action is also 
problematical. The hasty withdrawal 
of the ‘‘hostiles’’ from Reno’s front, 
and heavy firing in the direction of 
Custer’s column, shortly after Benteen 
joined Reno on the bluffs, probably be- 
gan the attack. 

The combined battalions of Benteen 
and Reno awaited developments in 
comparative security, for the Sioux at- 
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tack on Custer’s column had drawn all 
hut a handful of warriors away from 
the intrenched position on the bluffs. 
At about 5:00 p. m. on June 25 Reno 
was persuaded to move his command 
along the divide toward Custer’s prob- 
able position. When the column 
reached a point from which the ground 
that later proved to be Custer’s battle- 
field was visible, its members noted 
considerable activity and occasional 
rifle fire. They thought the latter to 
be directed at Custer’s rear guard, 
presuming that he had been defeated 
and was retreating. 

As Reno’s column erossed the skyline 
the Sioux discovered it and moved 
rapidly toward it. Reno ordered the 
column to dismount. He tried to take 
up a position on the erest of the divide 
but was soon attacked and driven back 
from suecessive positions to a final 
position on the bluffs above the stream, 
where he again ‘‘dug in.’’ By 7:00 
p. m. Reno’s position was entirely sur- 
rounded. Heavy firing continued until 
dark, when the Indians withdrew to 
the encampment on the Little Big 
Horn, leaving a small foree to contain 
Reno’s command. 

On the night of June 25, 1876, the val- 
ley of the Little Big Horn teemed with 
savage life in a great Indian village, 
while not far away, across the river, 
lay the silent, white bodies of many 
men. Far into the night that immense 
Indian village resounded to celebration 
of vietory. Down the river a few miles 
other white men were busily preparing 
lor the morrow, when a red horde, 
flushed with suecess and urged on by 
hatred, would sweep down the valley 
in a mighty effort to leave more white 
bodies in another bivouae of the dead. 
Sitting Bull’s medicine was indeed 
strong ! 
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Reno’s intrenchments were not com- 
pleted when the Indians attacked at 
about 3:00 a. m. on the 26th. By day- 
light the Sioux were reinforced. Their 
fire was returned with caution as am- 
munition in the besieged position was 
running low. Benteen’s troops were 
exposed to long range fire from the 
surrounding hills and he had a number 
of wounded. The Indians were grow- 
ing bolder, and as their fire increased 
Benteen urged a sortie but Reno was 
reluctant. Benteen now became the 
leader in spirit and Reno finally con- 
sented to a ‘‘charge’’ and told Ben- 
teen to lead it. The troops left the in- 
trenchments and opened a heavy fire 
on the Indians, who had assembled to 
storm the position. In the face of this 
offensive action, the first they had en- 
countered from Reno’s command, the 
‘*hostiles’’ rapidly withdraw, but Reno 
allowed Benteen to advance but a hun- 
dred yards when he ordered the whole 
foree back before a single man had 
been hit. At about 2:00 p. m. on the 
26th, the Indians made their last at- 
tack and then gradually fell back to 
the encampment, leaving a few of their 
number to harass the troops. 

Late that afternoon the Indians, who 
had probably received some informa- 
tion of Gibbon’s advance, set fire to the 
high grass in the river bottom and 
withdraw westward toward the Big 
Horn Mountains. 

Thus ended the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn. 

Reno’s losses were eighteen killed 
and fifty-two wounded. The missing 
had rejoined. The command, though it 
still believed that Custer had survived 
the previous day’s battle and that he 
had met Terry and was coming to their 
relief, had some misgiving as to the in- 
tentions of the Indians. On the morn- 
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ing of June 27 no plans had been made 
for a withdrawal. Reno suspected a 
trap and was not yet ready to make a 
decision. 

In the meantime Gibbon’s column 
was moving up the Big Horn. Though 
the trail was difficult and both foot and 
mounted troops suffered from heat and 
dust, the column pushed steadily on so 
as to meet Custer at the time and place 
designated. General Terry, who had 
timed his arrival at the junction of the 
‘*Horns’’ in accordance with the pre- 
arranged plan, was surprised that no 
information of Custer awaited him 
there. A scout reported that he had 
been fired upon by Custer’s Crow 
scouts. Later on the 26th Gibbon’s 
cavalry met two Crow scouts who 
shouted from across the river that 
‘‘Custer and all his men had been 
killed.’’ Terry did not believe this and 
determined to push on up the Little 
Big Horn. After a hard march he ar- 
rived on the morning of June 27 at the 
open valley where the Indian village 
had stood. Terry had not located the 
survivors of the 7th Cavalry. When 
his men saw the cavalry of Gibbon’s 
column, they believed it to be Custer‘s 
troops, accompanied by Crook or 
Terry, but failing to locate Custer’s 
gray horse troop, they decided it must 
be General Crook. 

Reno immediately sent two officers 
to Gibbon to point out the intrenched 
position and to acquaint him of the 
two days’ battle. These officers were 
surprised to learn that Custer was not 
with Terry, and said that they had 
last seen him on the 25th. Shortly 
after the arrival of Reno’s officers, 
Terry received a message from Lieuten- 
ant Bradley, his chief of scouts, that 
one hundred and ninety-seven dead 
cavalrymen lay on the bluffs across 


—— 


the river. Terry deduced that the dead 
were Custer and his battalion. He then 
recalled the message of the two Crow 
Indians, encountered on the 26th. 

Reno’s officers were amazed at Brad- 
ley’s report, as they believed that their 
force had fought the major engagement 
during the two days previous, Terry 
and his staff were conducted to Reno’s 
position, where the latter told the as- 
sembled officers of the fate of Custer’s 
battalion. That afternoon Benteen 
was conducted to the battlefield and 
there identified the body of Custer. 

Early on the 28th, all troops re- 
paired to the battlefield and buried the 
dead; as few tools were available, the 
interment was not complete in all 
eases. The graves of identified officers 
and men were marked. Custer was 
buried beneath a huge mound. Cus- 
ter’s remains were not mutilated, nor 
was he sealped. The majority of the 
dead were sealped and the right thigh 
was slashed, as was the custom of the 
Sioux to mark their dead. Bodies had 
been stripped of all clothing, and the 
dead near the village had been so muti- 
lated as to render complete identifica- 
tion impossible. The Sioux had done a 
systematic job of looting but a number 
of carbines were found. Many had de- 
fective shell extractors, and some were 
loaded but not fired. 

Late that day the wounded were 
placed on litters and the march toward 
the mouth of the Big Horn and the 
steamer ‘‘Far West’’ began. 

The battle resulted in a total of two 
hundred and sixty-five killed and fifty- 
two wounded. Two hundred and 
twelve bodies were buried on the battle- 
field, but some of the dead were not 
located. The only survivor of Custer’s 
fight was the horse, ‘‘Comanche, Cap- 
tain Keogh’s mount, which was taken 
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back to Fort Lineoln aboard the ‘‘Far 
West.”’ Curley, the Crow scout, has 
been credited with surviving the fight, 
but it is questionable if he took an 
active part in the battle. He may have 
remained in observation until the 
Sioux overran the field, and then de- 
parted to repeat his story to Captain 
Marsh and the eager listeners abroad 
the ‘‘Far West.”’ 

An able officer, in his comments on 
an account of this battle states: ‘‘The 
utter failure of our campaign was due 
to underestimating the numbers and 
prowess of the enemy.’’ The lack of 
proper reconnaissanee during the ini- 
tial phase of this campaign and the 
failure to keep informed of the 
enemy’s strength and dispositions re- 
sulted in Custer’s defeat. The respon- 
sibility for failure to estimate the sit- 
uation properly may be traced through 
the entire chain of command to rest 
finally upon the head of the unfor- 
tunate Custer. 

Space does not permit an exhaustive 
analysis and eriticism but it is hoped 
that the following summary may bring 
home the many lessons to be gained 
from the operations during this cam- 
paign. 

A superior type of armament in the 
hands of the ‘‘hostiles’’ contributed to 
their success in battle. A benign gov- 
ernment, which issued and permitted 
the sale of high-powered repeating 
rifles to an uneivilized population and 
at the same time equipped its troops 
with weapons far less effective, seems 
guilty of almost criminal intent. 

Custer was not justified in leaving 
behind a weapon as effective as the 
sabre. The Indian had a horror of the 
‘long knife’’ in the hands of aggres- 
sive troops. The fire-power of short 
range carbines, supplemented by a gen- 





erous portion of ‘‘cold steel,’’ would 
no doubt have tamed the ardor of the 
hostile warriors. 

By declining the Gatling gun pla- 
toon, Custer, perhaps unknowingly, 
sacrificed considerable fire-power. He 
probably felt the same lack of confi- 
dence in that weapon that some regi- 
mental commanders felt in the light 
machine guns some forty years later. 

The transportation of supplies seems 
to have presented considerable diffi- 
culty during this campaign. Appar- 
ently too much reliance was placed in 
the escort wagon. 

Terry’s letter of instruction was a 
poor substitute for properly prepared 
orders. The omission of verbal agree- 
ments, reached during the council of 
war, places no blame on Custer who 
apparently forgot the details of such 
plans and carried out only the writ- 
ten instructions. Discretional instruc- 
tions were accepted as such, and not 
carried out—with the inevitable result. 

Custer’s division of his small com- 
mand fifteen miles from his objective 
and his failure to utilize Benteen, an 
experienced Indian fighter, to deliver 
the main effort, weakened the offensive 


spirit of the main attack. Further, in 


failing to make known the plan of at- 
tack, if such a plan existed, he failed to 
secure the necessary cooperation. Cus- 
ter’s initial orders to Reno indicated 
that support would follow. No men- 
tion was made of Custer’s intention to 
move to the flank, and Reno’s failure 
to engage the ‘‘hostiles’’ from an excel- 
lent defensive position and his utter 
lack of an offensive spirit resulted in 
Custer’s surprise and defeat. 

It is more difficult to place the blame 
for Benteen’s failure to push forward 
to support Custer, in compliance with 
the last message from his commander. 
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If Benteen failed to acquaint Reno 
with that message, he undoubtedly dis- 
obeyed orders. If Reno had been so 
advised, and failed to allow Benteen 
to proceed on his mission, then the 
blame rests upon Reno. The latter’s 
half-hearted attempt to support Custer 
offers little in extenuation. Reno could 
well have spared Benteen and the am- 
munition carried by his troops. 

Throughout the engagement the au- 
dacious spirit of the cavalry failed to 
manifest itself, and the advantages of 
fire and movement, and the probable 
shock effect of a concerted mounted at- 
tack on the untrained Indian warrior 
were apparently forgotten. 

The point that seems to stand out 
above all others was the lack of proper 
information of the enemy. Trained 
military personnel were not utilized, 
and the lack of cooperation, initiative, 
and leadership was largely responsible 
for the defeat of Custer’s column. 

This campaign teaches many valu- 
able lessons. Practically every prin- 
ciple of war was violated, and few 
were adhered to even in part. A de- 
cisive defeat of the ‘‘hostiles’’ was the 
ultimate objective. But lack of of- 
fensive spirit, failure to apply the 
principles of mass, cooperation, and 
economy of force, and violation of the 
principle of security, all contributed to 
the failure of the campaign. The vio- 
lation of the principle of simplicity is 
apparent from the time that Terry 
issued his letter of instruction until 
Custer’s final fragmentary order sent 
Reno into the attack unsupported. In 
violating the principle of surprise, 
Custer, in his eagerness to force a fight, 
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sacrificed his only chance of success. 
Cooperation, the only thing that Custer 
pleaded for, he in turn failed to give: 
consequently he received none from his 
subordinates. 

After all, the leader who in battle 
adheres to the principles of war, even 
though outnumbered, is not usually de- 
feated. Success may not crown his ef. 
forts but certainly defeat will not 
write his epitaph. 

Bearing in mind the lessons that this 
campaign brings out so clearly, let us 
recall briefly the conditions that beset 
our Army in this period after the Civil 
War. Too dispersed most of the time 
to collect in even respectable detach- 
ments, it marched through parching 
heat and Aretic cold only to find pre- 
carious battle or bureaucratic injustice 
at the end, 

Though he grumbled, the soldier did 
more than his duty, sustained by an 
unfaltering honor that faced death for 
an ideal. Through blood and hardship 
he tried to square the Government for 
its official blunders. His loyalty made 
him answer the commands of his nation 
as he went forward. Surrounded by 
thousands of savages in a vast prairie, 
he could count at most a few hundred 
with him to hold them in check. Why 
he went on, why he went through the 
agonies of Hell for a nation that kicked 
him at every turn, is almost beyond 
human_analysis. 

Though those men blundered they 
did not falter. Facing overwhelming 
numbers of a savage horde, they died 
to a man. They left to us who follow 
the priceless heritage of our profession 
of arms, DUTY, HONOR, COUNTRY. 




































HE constant development of new 
Infantry supporting weapons ne- 
cessitates not only a careful study of 
their tactical uses but also of the or- 
vanization of the units which serve 
them. Since the late war many 
changes have been made in the organi- 
zation and equipment of machine gun 
and howitzer units, their present tables 
of organization being based on wartime 
equipment and experience. The pres- 
ent paper is prompted by the author’s 
observations and experience with the 
above mentioned weapons at the In- 
fantry Sehool and with the 11th In- 
fantry. The changes suggested are in 
the interests of economy and efficiency. 
During the war the howitzer weap- 
ons of the regiment were grouped into 
two platoons of the regimental head- 
quarters company. The three trench 
mortars composed one platoon; the 
three 37-mm. guns composed the other. 
Such an arrangement was most unsatis- 
factory ; it meant the ludicrous, but not 


the weapons as in battery, or the de- 
taching of squads on lone missions. 

The present howitzer company, 
which seems to be but a means of sep- 
arating these weapons from the head- 
quarters company, has, as a unit, no 
combat réle. In any situation that 
calls for the use of its weapons, the 
platoons of the howitzer company are 
detached and sent to the battalions 
with which they operate. The bat- 
talions hold the platoons as long as 
they are useful; then the platoons re- 
vert to the control of the howitzer com- 
pany commander. 


infrequently ordered, measure of firing - 





Supporting Weapon Economy 


Lieut. ALLEN P. Juien, 84th Tank Company 


The officer who commands the how- 
itzer company is faced with the con- 
stant problem of running a mess which 
fluctuates between the entire strength 
of his company and the strength of his 
company headquarters. In few in- 
stances will he be able to foresee his 
morning report strength for the sec- 
ond following day. He will pick up or 
drop from one to three platoons at sud- 
den and odd intervals, usually with no 
warning. Provision will have to be 
made for these platoons to mess with 
units of the battalions to which they 
are attached. The howitzer company 
mess could hardly operate over the bat- 
talion areas, except, perhaps, when the 
regiment is in defense, 

Time would be saved in the issuance 
of orders and the preparation of the 
battalion for combat, mess stability 
would be maintained, and the howitzer 
platoons would have definite places in 
the scheme of things if the howitzer 
company were abolished and each 
platoon were made an integral part of 
a battalion. 

A howitzer platoon would fit well as 
a fourth platoon of the machine gun 
company. That company is already 
equipped to stable and care for ani- 
mals. Such an arrangement would 
put the supporting weapons of a bat- 
talion under one head and always un- 
der battalion control. It would reduce 
overhead by the elimination of one 
company headquarters, mess, and 
stables. 

In the machine gun platoons and 
companies no provision is made for in- 
strument details. This is a mistake. 
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Fire control instruments have an in- 
creasingly important réle in machine 
gun firing, and the greatest care should 
be exercised in the training of per- 
sonnel for their care and use. 

The company commander should 
have a detail consisting of the recon- 
naissance sergeant, who might be 
known as the reconnaissance and in- 
strument sergeant, and two privates, 
specialists sixth class. These men 
should be thoroughly trained in the 
eare and use of the fire control instru- 
ments of company headquarters. 

Each platoon commander should 
have an instrument corporal and two 
privates, specialists sixth class, to help 
him in preparing data and locating 
targets for all classes of fire. 

In the machine gun platoon the 
transport corporal should be mounted 
on a mule. It would afford him 
greater mobility in locating dumps and 
collecting scattered carts. It would 
provide a spare mule in the platoon. 

Except for the addition of the how- 
itzer platoon, intact, and the instru- 
ment details, no change in enlisted per- 
sonnel is suggested. The machine gun 
company of four platoons could be effi- 
ciently controlled by seven officers, 
viz: one captain (commanding), one 
first lieutenant (executive and second 
in command), one second lieutenant 
(reconnaissance officer), three first 
lieutenants (commanding machine gun 
platoons), and one second lieutenant 


ed 


(commanding the howitzer platoon). 
The howitzer platoon is a much simpler 
command than a machine gun platoon. 
The commander of the latter has more 
and varied duties, at times he is a ‘‘ bat. 
tery commander.’’ (He should be a 
skilled and experienced officer, capable 
of independent action. 

The adoption of the trailer mount 
makes it convenient to dispense with 
one mule and cart in each section. By 
discarding the gun carts and adding a 
third ammunition cart in each section 
a convenient three-squad unit ean be 
had with no change in personnel. The 
first and second squads would each con- 
sist of a corporal, eight privates; they 
would have one mule, one ammunition 
eart, and one trailer mount, The third 
squad would consist of four privates; 
it would have one mule and one am- 
munition and tool cart. 

Such a section organization would 
mean the same fire power, less road 
space, and a spare mule for the gun 
squads. Each gun squad would earry 
the same amount of ammunition as 
with the present equipment (one thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty rounds on 
the trailer mount), and with but little 
added load for the mule. In addition, 
the section would have a reserve of 
three thousand rounds on the ammuni- 
tion and tool cart, one less animal to 
eare for, and, there being no change in 
personnel, could operate with either 
type of equipment. 
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Machine Gun Ammunition 


Cart. Paut R. Byrum, 408th Infantry Reserve 


AVING commanded a machine 

gun company in the World War, 
I am impressed with the difficulties in- 
eident to the supply of satisfactory 
ammunition in quantities for proper 
use of the guns. 

Machine guns, while used in large 
numbers during the World War, will 
find a much greater usefulness in the 
future. There is better understanding 
of their power to aid in the conserva- 
tion of man power, their mobility, their 
ease of concealment and control, con- 
centration of fire power. 

It is easily possible, and I think 
quite probable, that machine guns will 
in the future use as much ammunition 
as, if not considerably more than, sol- 
diers equipped with the rifle. 

The machine gun is valueless when 
out of operation by reason of a stop- 
page. A large part of the training of 
machine gunners is directed toward re- 
ducing the time for correcting stop- 
pages of the guns. The efficiency of 
the gun is reduced to a minimum when 
stoppages are frequent. Probably 
more stoppages result from causes di- 
rectly traceable to the present system 
of ammunition supply for the gun 
than from all other causes combined. 
Therefore, any improvement that re- 
duces the probability of stoppages will 
materially add to the usefulness, relia- 
bility, and efficiency of the gun. And 
there is considerable room for improve- 
ment. 

At present the machine gun is sup- 
plied with heavy, wooden ammunition 
boxes, two hundred and fifty cartridge 
capacity, belts made of cloth, and a 


belt-loading device. The men have to 
load their own belts. 

The ammunition is regular issue 
service rifle ammunition. It is made 
up in clips of five cartridges, in band- 
oleers of sixty rounds, and is sealed in 
air-tight metal boxes that are in turn 
encased in wooden boxes, twelve hun- 
dred rounds to the box. 

Belt-loading is a considerable task 
even under favorable conditions. Many 
situations require the firing in a short 
space of time of much more ammuni- 
tion than is provided by the supply 
kept loaded in belts. It then becomes 
necessary to reload the belts as fast as 
possible so as to keep the guns in ac- 
tion. The efficiency of the belt-loading 
devices under such situations is ques- 
tionable. In the dark, in the rain, or 
under fire, the difficulties are greater 


than ever. If all of these difficulties 


obtain at the same time, a not unusual 
circumstance, the efficiency of the unit 
is quite apt to be seriously impaired. 

The present ammunition belt boxes 
are not air- or water-tight. Therefore 
they fail to protect the belt and am- 
munition and permit the moisture of 
the air in damp weather to affect the 
belt. Some belts stretch, some shrink. 
Cartridge cases corrode and stick in 
the belts. Stoppages result. 

Machine gun ammunition should be 
prepared and packed especially for ma- 
chine guns. I suggest a round metal 
container, air tight, sealed, but with a 
convenient opening flap or ring, for 
easy access. Each container should 
hold two hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion, loaded at the factory in light 
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waterproof paper belts, the containers 
and belts to be discarded when used. 
For shipping and handling in bulk, the 
containers should be packed in wooden 


eases that hold six units, or twelve hun- 


dred rounds. Bandoleers of inexpen- 
sive cloth provided with a pocket for 
carrying the container would enable 
one man (in emergencies) to carry as 
many as six containers, or one case, 
and still leave his hands free. Some 
such system is essential to the maxi- 
mum efficiency of the machine gun. 

Enumerating some of the disadvan- 
tages of the present system of ammuni- 
tion supply for machine guns, we find: 

(a) The present wooden box is 
neither waterproof, weatherproof, nor 
dirt proof. Under service conditions, 
water, sand, dirt and other foreign 
matter easily find their way into the 
box, adding to the difficulties of effi- 
cient operation of the gun, and causing 
stoppages. 

(b) The box is unduly heavy. It 
limits the carrying capacity of one man 
to five hundred rounds. It monopo- 
lizes the ecarrier’s hands. It tires the 
carrier unduly by reason of the pull 
on the arms after moderately long 
periods of carrying. 

(ec) The present belt is affected by 
damp weather, adversely to the best 
use of the gun. 

(d) By reason of repeated use, the 
belt picks up foreign matter detri- 
mental to the efficiency of the gun. 

(e) The present belt of two hundred 
and fifty cartridges is unnecessarily 
long; two hundred gives a more prac- 
tical length. 

(f) The present system necessitates 
loading and continued care of the belts 
in the field. It is diffieult to reload 
belts fast enough when continuous fir- 
ing necessitates the expenditure of 
large quantities of ammunition. We 


——— 


depend on a belt-loading device which 
is difficult of manipulation in the field 
under service conditions. 


(g) Exposure affects the cartridge 
cases adversely, 


(h) The morale of the gun crew suf. 
fers when there are many stoppages in 
the operation of the gun. 


I believe that certain definite ad. 
vantages would follow from the adop- 
tion of some such improved methods 


as those here offered. Among them 
are: 


(a) Preservation of ammunition 
from deterioration by action of air, 
water, dirt, ete., as at present. 

(b) Freedom from binding and loos- 
— by reason of dampness of the 

t. 

(c) Ease of handling and carrying. 

(d) Elimination of the belt loading 
device. 


(e) Permitting the carrier to have 
use of his hands for other purposes. 

(f) Material increase in the number 
of rounds that the earrier can handle. 

(g) Increase in the morale of the 
machine gunner by giving him that to 
which he is rightfully entitled—an ade- 
quate supply of clean, dry, dependable 
ammunition, with stoppages due to 
ammunition causes reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

With the extended use of the ma- 
chine gun, due to a better apprecia- 
tion of its worth, will come more exact- 
ing requirements of it than in the past. 
If the machine gunner could know that 
his ammunition would be dry, clean, 
free from corrosion, uniformly loaded, 
and at a uniform tension in the belt, 
he would face his problems with much 
greater confidence in himself and his 
gun, and we could expect him to ac- 
complish considerably more than under 
present conditions. 


D 
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Capt. E.srince Corsy, Infantry 


ODERN military conscription is 
M closely allied to democratic prin- 
ciples of popular participation in gov- 
ernment and in national activity. 
“Every citizen,’’ says Vattel, ‘‘is 
bound to serve and to defend the state 
as far as he is eapable. Society could 
not otherwise preserve itself, and this 
assembly for the common defense is one 
of the prime motives of every political 
association.’’ This view was held by 
progressive political thinkers of the 
eighteenth century, by Godwin, Black- 
stone, Montesquieu, Rosseau, and by 
the most ardent agitators of the French 
Revolution. It is a liberal view. It 
vitalized the armies of France. In 
Prussia from 1810-1860 it fused the 
aristocracy and the people by enforced 
cooperation in a common task. In 
Japan it did away with the hereditary 
distinetion between soldier and farmer. 
In the United States, in 1917, it coin- 
cided with the most tremendous unifi- 
cation of notional opinion this country 
has ever seen. It is looked upon by 
such socialists as Jaurés as a guarantee 
against mercenary military domination. 
It is approved by many laborites as 
preferable to the professional standing 
army idea. It is tied to liberalism and 


allied to liberty. Says the Supreme 
Court : 


Compelled military service is neither 
repugnant to a free government nor 
in confliet with the constitutional guar- 
anties of individual liberty. Indeed, it 
may not be doubted that the very con- 
ception of a just government and its 
duty to the citizen ineludes the duty of 
the citizen to render military service in 





‘Bibliography available upon request. 


ease of need and the right of the gov- 
ernment to compel it . The in- 
dividual citizen may incidentally or 
temporarily be restrained of his liber- 
ties in order to protect the liberties of 
the people as a whole.’’ (Arver v. 
U. S., 245 U. S. 366.) 

He may be compelled, by force if 
need be, against his will and without 
regard to his personal wishes or his 
pecuniary interests, or even his reli- 
gious or political convictions, to take 
his place in the ranks of the army of 
his country and risk the chance of 
being shot down in its defense. (Jacob- 
son v. Massachusetts, 197 U. S. 11, 29.) 


We must look upon conscription, 
therefore, as something characteris- 
tically modern, as an idea as well as an 
item. Mere compelled military service 
is not conscription, in the correct sense, 
if we wish to catch a meaning and hold 
it clear. We must not call by this name 
the feudal levies which reach back to 
the Norman Conquest, nor the tradi- 
tional county ‘‘militia’’ of Britain, nor 
those who have been called the ‘‘con- 
seripted’’ fighters a Crécy, nor the 
forces suggested by Machiavelli and by 
Maurice of Nassau, nor the substantial 
‘‘impressed’’ portions of Cromwell’s 
New Model Army, nor the fractional 
milice raised by the French in the 
eighteenth century, nor the colonial 
compulsory constitutional forces in 
America, nor perhaps that recruitment 
proposed by James Monroe in 1814 and 
vigorously opposed by Daniel Web- 
ster. 

Conscription means a broad national 
effort, and national, as distinct from 
local, obligations. The word and the 
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practice are said to have oecurred for 
the first time in France in the law of 
the French Republic, September 5, 
1798 (19th Fructidor), introduced into 
the Council of the Five Hundred by 
General Jourdan. It was imitated in 
Prussia under Stein, It was finally 
established by Boyen’s Law of 1814, 
and since has been imitated over the 
whole space of the earth. It is an al- 
ternative to the maintenance of large 
standing forces in time of peace as a 
preparation for future war, and to de- 
pendence upon hasty militia and vol- 
untary enrollment when war is actually 
in effect. It is, basically, a means of 
raising military manpower on a large 
seale. 

When the Confederacy was in full 
secession from the United States, the 
Southerners found they had an ap- 
proximate manpower of five million to 
combat approximately twenty million 
Northerners. For a time confusion 
reigned and the conflict was indecisive. 
But after the first few campaigns, vol- 
unteers were not filling the ranks as 
rapidly as casualties were depleting 
them. One hundred and forty-eight 
regiments of short-service men were 
shortly due to return to their homes 
and, after the defeat at Shiloh on 
April 6, 1862, the Confederate Congress 
passed the first conscription act, on 
April 16, declaring every able-bodied 
male white from eighteen to thirty-five 
years old subject to military service. 
States that had resisted centralization 
of authority in the Union endured it 
in the Confederacy as a necessary 
war measure and also on theoretical 
grounds. An act of September 17, 
1862, extended the age limit to forty- 
five. The men between forty and forty- 
five were called out by Jefferson Davis 
after the reverses at Vicksburg and 





Gettysburg in July, 1863. A further 
act of February 17, 1864, set the age 
limits at seventeen and fifty. This leg. 
islation did not meet unqualified sup. 
port. There was resistance in eastern 
Tennessee, in Mississippi, in northern 
Alabama, and in the Carolina moun. 
tains. Professor Moore has pointed out 
that the laws assailed those very states’ 
rights for which the states were fight- 
ing and, in spite of the two-to-one vote 
of adoption in the Confederate Con- 
gress, says: ‘‘It is a safe assumption 
that conscription could not have been 
adopted by a popular referendum.”’ 
The governor of Georgia refused to 
permit the system to operate in his 
state until his legislature had granted 
sanction. There was jealousy between 
state officials trying to raise local units 
or to retain militia for home defense 
and the conscription agents. Some per- 
sons wanted conscription put entirely 
into the hands of state authorities. 
Generals Polk and Pillow wanted to 
militarize the organization. There was 
wrangling and rivalry between dupli- 
cating agencies. Substitution was per- 
mitted. There were broad exemptions 
for men in certain trades, in agricul- 
ture, education, pharmaceutical oeccu- 
pations. On account of the need of 
building up essential war activities in 
the nonindustrial South, much labor 
in the skilled mechanical trades was 
relieved from the obligation. There 
were ‘‘family”’ clauses, too, and also a 
provision for the exemption of many 
slaveholders under the ‘‘twenty nigger 
law.’’ In each state there were es- 
tablished ‘‘camps of _ instruction”’ 
whose commandants controlled the en- 
rolling officers. In each congressional 
district was a commissioned officer, in 
each county, city, or town, a noncom- 
missioned officer, who enrolled by 
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simply announeing time and place, and 
taking names. This military phase of 
the enrollment and the nonresident 
character of the officers added to the 
difficulty. P 

In view of the many exemptions, the 
local jealousies, and the political re- 
sistance, the econseription acts did not 
greatly augment the forees directly or 
‘secure an equal distribution of the 
burdens of the war’? as had been 
hoped. Up to February, 1865, only. 
eighty-one thousand, nine hundred and 
ninety-three had been put into the 
army, and sixty-seven thousand fifty- 
four had been exempted. In other 
words, forty-four and nine-tenths per 
cent of those handled were exempted 
from service. General Lee complained 
of the inefficiency of the conscription. 
Other generals found the econseripts 
they did receive to be undesirable and 
liable to desert. 

The legislation was not, however, a 
complete failure. There was great 
impetus given to volunteering among 
men who wished to avoid the ‘‘odium’’ 
of being drafted. And furthermore, 
the primary purpose of the law was to 
retain under arms the short term men 
already in ranks. ‘‘The powerful 
armies built up in the summer and fall 
of 1862 were the backbone of the Con- 
federate military system that distin- 
guished itself on the bloody battlefields 
of 1863 and 1864.’’ ( Moore.) 

North of the Potomae and the Ohio, 
conseription was somewhat later also 
adopted, and for similar reasons. The 
strength of the forees was becoming 
inadequate for offensive operations. 
Campaign losses were not being bal- 
anced by volunteer replacements. ‘‘The 
insufficieney of the system of recruit- 
ment previously pursued had been 
demonstrated, and the Army was di- 





minishing by the ordinary casualties of 
war, but more rapidly by the expira- 
tion of the terms for which the troops 
had engaged to serve.’’ On March 3, 
1863, there went into effect a draft law 
which made an enrollment in the 
Northern states. This, too, stimulated 
enlistments. It was not presented as a 
popular measure, but as a stern war 
necessity. Upon its success, to a great 
extent, hinged the political future of 
President Lincoln. It met with oppo- 
sition, even forceful opposition in the 
nature of city riots in New York. But 
the violence of the foreign element 
which caused these riots, and the 
promptness with which they were con- 
trolled by troops, completely dis- 
eredited the anticonscriptionists. 
Rhode Island and Vermont might 
quarrel over the justness or injustice 
of their quotas, enrollment might have 
been too exclusively by federal agen- 
cies, without the intervention of local 
or familiar agencies, but the draft 
went into effect. Not including men 
already under arms, two million, two 
hundred fifty-four thousand, sixty- 
three were enrolled on the draft books, 
and seventy-six thousand, five hundred 
twenty-six deserters were seized and 
returned to their organizations. The 
following figures show the tangible re- 
sults of the four calls made and en- 
forced under the law in July, 1863, 
February to March, July, and De- 
cember, 1864: 











Failed to report 161,244 
Discharged by order... + 47,297 
Exempted 315,509 
Furnished substitutes 73,607 
Paid commutation —............ 86,724 
Held to service... «= 46,847 
Discharged (state quota full) ........ 46,101 


From the spring of 1863 onwards 
there was scarcely a battle in which 
the South faced the North with equal 
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numbers. Comparatively small as the 
number directly secured may have 
been, the draft stimulated volunteering 
and accomplished the same end. So 
long as the North hesitated to meet 
conscription with conscription, things 
had gone badly. When Lincoln refused 
to court further defeat and showed the 
determination of his war policy, he se- 
eured victory by the full launching of 
the larger Northern manpower against 
the South, by refusing to waste further 
time ‘‘to re-experiment with the volun- 
teer system.’’ 

When England went to war in 1914, 
she was the only European power 
without conscription... Her small regu- 
lar army crossed the Channel and was 
almost annihilated in the early cam- 
paigns. Her people disliked the idea 
of conscription, having been educated 
to think it typical of German brutality 
and of French political chicanery. 
Volunteers were called. They came in 
hosts. Equipment and uniforms were 
not ready, and volunteering had to be 
slowed up officially and temporarily 
diseouraged.- From this discourage- 
ment is never recovered. On July 15, 
1915, there was passed a National 
Registration Act. On October 5, 1915, 
it was discovered that there were five 
million, eleven thousand, four hundred 
forty-one men of military age who had 
not entered the service. It was noted 
that the British army had mounted only 
to two million volunteers out of a total 
authorization of three million desired. 
On that date, the Derby Plan was in- 
stituted. Under it all able-bodied 
males were to ‘‘attest’’ their willing- 
ness, and only the young and unmar- 
ried were to be taken for service. The 
plan failed to produce more than five 
hundred ninety-four thousand, three 
hundred eighty-six, and the wastage on 





the battlefields of France, Mesopota. 
mia, Gallipoli, and Egypt was greater 
still. More energetic action was neces. 
sary if the war were to be won. The 
Militgry Service Act of January 24, 
1916, declared all unmarried men and 
widowers without children, between 
eighteen and forty years, were 
‘‘deemed’’ to have been enlisted and 
transferred to the reserve subject to 
eall. This was promptly followed by 
the Military Service Act of May 25, 
1916, which omitted the family quali- 
fication and made all men from eigh- 
teen to forty years old subject to eall. 
A third act of April 18, 1918, passed 
in the dark days of the final German 
thrust for victory, raised the age limit 
to fifty-one years. For the first time in 
history Britain had national conscrip- 
tion in the modern sense. 

Conscription was forced upon Brit- 
ain as an emergency war measure. In 
eighteen months, with a volunteer sys- 
tem, fighting a war for which her 
previous plans of organization and pol- 
icies for procurement were hopelessly 
inadequate, she had met three major 
military reverses and a deadlock, had 
raised an insufficient army, and had 
crippled her industries in the process. 
Only by subsequent conscription, with 
its exemptions for men engaged wm 
work on ‘‘national importance’’ and 
its demands for all other available 
fighting manpower, was the island 
kingdom able to carry on the struggle 
she had entered. 

In 1917, when the United States en- 
tered the war, also with a tradition of 
voluntarism, she likewise had a paucity 
of plans and inadequacy of policies. 
But in eighteen months—by contrast 
with the British failures—American of- 
ficials conducted four major registra- 
tions, enrolled twenty-three million, 
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nine hundred eighty-eight thousand, 
five jundred seventy-six men, carried 
through a comprehensive system of in- 
dustrial and eeonomie classification, 
surveved the whole national manpower, 
accepted one million, two hundred 
thousand volunteers not affected by 
conscription, and plaeed in the military 
service two million five hundred. forty- 
one thousand, six hundred thirty-five 
men whose withdrawal was least harm- 
ful to industry. The Americans had 
the British experience to draw upon. 
Like Bismarek, they had contrived to 
vet their experience at the expense of 
Writing shortly before the 
passage of the American act, an Eng- 
lish publieist had said that ‘‘to Amer- 
icans compulsory soldiering seems as 
unthinkable as compulsory religion.’’ 
They had the draft riots of 1863 as a 
historieal lesson. They could recall 
that the act of April 19, 1898, declar- 
ing universal liability to service for 
the Spanish-American War, had been 
negleeted and passed over for an out- 
and-out national volunteer system. But 
here was a different situation, a dis- 
tant overseas war not initially of 
American eoneern at all. There was 
talk of finaneial and economic assist- 
ance only. The people might very well 
imitate those excellent burghers of 
South Afriea who, General Botha said, 
would continue to mind their own busi- 
ness on their own farms until the gov- 
ernment informed them the need was 
so great as to justify calling them out. 
And so in the United States it became 
apparent that the Regulars and the 
National Guard, and inereases already 
authorized in those forees, would not 
suffice for the task at hand. The 
\merieans took their war geriously— 
‘rom the start. 

Conseription as adopted im the 


others. 


United States by the act of May 18, 
1917, was framed to produce a truly 
national effort, a concentration of all 
resources, recognizing the fact that the 
life of a nation is an organic whole. 
**The Selective Service Act,’’ as Gen- 
eral Crowder says, ‘‘and the regula- 
tions made in aid of its execution 
looked toward liberal deferments and 
exemptions because of dependency and 
occupation, and to a military and eco- 
nomic classification that would not 
only effect the deferment of the eco- 
nomically useful, but would also fur- 
nish a ready means for diverting their 
talents into civil pursuits most directly 
contributing to the effective mainte- 
nance of the military establishment.’’ 
The object was ‘‘to build a fighting 
and an industrial army’’ and ‘‘to erect 
the one without hindering the other.’’ 
On April 15, 1917, President Wilson 
showed how fully the national resources 
would be bent towards the effort. He 
said: ‘*Our industries, on the farms, in 
the shipyards, in the mines, in the fae- 
tories, must be made more prolific and 
efficient than ever before, and better 
adapted to the particular requirements 
of our task The men and 
women who devote their thought and 
their energy to these things will be 
serving their country and conducting 
the fight for peace and freedom just as 
effectively as the men on the battle- 
field or in the trenches. The industrial 
forces of the country, men and women 
alike, will be a great national service 
army. Thousands, nay, hundreds of 
thousands, of men otherwise liable to 
military service will of right and of 
necessity be excused from that service 
and assigned to.the fundamental, sus- 
taining work of the fields and factories 
and mines, and they will be as much 
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part of the great patriotic forces of the 
nation as the men under fire.’’ 

The American mobilization was noth- 
ing short of phenomenal. The total of 
deserters was only three hundred 
thirty-seven thousand, six hundred 
forty-nine, or one and forty-one hun- 
dredths per cent of the enrollment. 
The people had resolved to make a 
great effort, and made it. When the 
war closed, our shipping had been ex- 
panded. Production and manufacture 
had been systematized and speeded up. 
A diminutive armed force of about one 
hundred thousand had been expanded 
beyond all previous expectation or proj- 
ect. With the colors were three mil- 
lion, seven hundred thousand men, two 
million of these in the overseas theatre 
of operations and the rest in mobiliza- 
tion camps, and two million more im- 
mediately available and actually ready 
to move at the time the Armistice was 
signed. This great work of carrying 
out the ‘‘draft’’ was accomplished by 
one hundred ninety-three thousand, 
one hundred seventeen non-military 
men and women who made up the 
backbone of the selective service sys- 
tem. Its success was due, first, to the 
popular will to win the war, and then, 
to the manner in which it was admin- 
istered, of which the following are the 
most significant points: 

1. A civilian rather than a military 
administrative personnel. 

2. Decentralization, with final au- 
thority exercised locally. Supervision 
only from central authority. 

3. Operation through existing agen- 
cies, mostly through cooperation of 
state officials. Registration boards 
were appointed by the governors, usu- 
ally for the counties, and ineluded the 
county sheriff, the county health officer, 
and the county clerk. - 

4. Utilization of expert 
legal, medical, and industrial. 


advisers, 


—— 


5. Voluntary assistance from local 
medical and bar associations. 


‘*Sinee the foundation of the repub. 
lie,’’ said General Crowder, ‘‘our peo- 
ple have inherited a deep-seated preju- 
dice against anything akin to eompul- 
sory military service.’’ In spite of 
this tradition, conscription was a sue- 
cess in America. Several facts con- 
tributed to this success. There was 
the will to win the war. It beeame ap- 
parent from the first that the selection 
was based upon a broad conception of 
all national needs, without serious dis- 
location of normal life. The ‘‘hard 
boiled’’ soldier was kept off the draft 
boards and prevented from arousing 
prejudices as did the ‘‘military repre- 
sentatives’’ in England, or from com- 
mitting such fanatical excess as char- 
acterized the work of Genera! Pillow’s 
officer-agents in Alabama in 1863. Of 
signal value, also, was the whole- 
hearted help given by state executives. 
Constitutionally speaking, state officers 
could not be required to perform fed- 
eral work. They could be authorized 
to do so. And the state officials ¢o- 
operated in every possible way. By 
contrast with the obstructionist tactics 
and bitter jealousies displayed by Gov- 
ernor Brown of Georgia against Con- 
federate conscription in 1862 the gov- 
ernors in 1917 pledged their support in 
advance and placed their state organi- 
zations at the service of the federal 
government. 

The initial act called out men be- 
tween twenty-one and thirty years of 
age. An act of August 21, 1918, called 
out those from eighteen to forty-five. 
So complete was the response and so 
thorough the analysis between military 
and industrial—ineluding agricultural 
—needs, that it was figured the system 
could have put into the field seven mil- 
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lion, eight hundred fifty-six thousand, 
five hundred twenty-four men without 
invading the ‘‘deferred’’ classes and 
dislocating industry. This was a mobi- 


lization of manpower to make any foe 
take serious thought. Not only the 
people, but the spirit of the people, 


was mobilized. At the end there was. 


a fecling of regret among many that 
they were barred or ‘‘deferred’’ for 
future calls. Men over age were for 
some months permitted to enlist vol- 
untarily. The Navy and the Marines 
continued to aceept volunteers. There 
were more than a million who did not 
wait for the draft. There were one 
hundred fifty-one thousand, three hun- 
dred fifty-four originally listed as 
“draft dodgers’? who, it was diseov- 
ered, had quietly slipped off to serve 
in the United States or allied armies. 
When quotas were called and the days 
of entrainment arrived, special public 
celebrations were held in eity and vil- 
lage, and the ideal of national service 
accumulated accelerated popularity. 
The history of conseription in Great 
Britain and the United States during 
the World War is thus extremely sig- 
nificant. Both nations had eschewed 
compulsory service in time of peace 
and had depended upon professional 
standing armies and volunteer reserves 
or militia. Involved in such a great 
struggle, they were confronted with the 
problem of raising forces of a magni- 
tude not normally contemplated by 
those countries. They had, in time of 
war, to adopt the accepted systems 
long depended upon by the continen- 
tal powers. They were made to realize 
the importance of industry and of con- 
tinued eeonomie production during 
such a struggle. They called upon 
‘heir manpower en masse for the dual 
work of labor and of battle, although 


they made exemption from active com- 
bat service for persons who were mem- 
bers of well-recognized religious sects 
the creed of which altogether forbade 
participation in warfare. They called 
their nationals to warfare, not under 
any antique militia principles, but 
upon the principle of universal liability 
to serve, not as militiamen, but as citi- 
zens. 

This is modern conscription. It is 
quite divorced from the old definition 
which involved enrollment by lot and 
the option of providing substitutes, as 
practiced in the eighteenth century 
French milice, the Confederate and the 
Union draft laws of the Civil War, and 
in France from Jourdan’s law of 1798 
to 1870. It has nothing in common 
with the compelled service in France 
in the eighteenth century and in the 
Prussia of Frederick the Great, replete 
with class and aristocratic exemptions, 
nor with the ‘‘twenty nigger’’ excep- 
tions of a militant Confederacy. It is 
a thoroughgoing demand for service 
from all citizens. It supplements the 
regular standing forces by calling on 
the people. It is a complete abandon- 
ment of the idea of simply issuing ealls 
for volunteers in time of war. Here 


are the words of President Woodrow 
Wilson : 


Our object is a mobilization of all the 
productive and active forces of the na- 
tion and their development to the high- 
est point of cooperation and efficiency, 
and the idea of the selective draft is 
that those should be chosen for service 
in the army who can most readily be 
spared from the prosecution of the 
other activities which -the country 
must engage+in, and to which it must 
devote a great deal of its best energy 
and capacity, The volunteer system 
does not do this. When men choose 
themseives, they sometimes choose 
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without due regard to their other re- 
sponsibilities. Men may come who 
ought not to come, but ought to stand 
back of the armies in the field, and see 
that they get everything that they 
need, and that the people of the 
country are sustained in the meantime. 
The principle of the selective draft, in 
short, has at its heart this idea, that 
there is a universal obligation to 
serve, and that a public authority 
should choose those upon whom the ob- 
ligation of military service shall rest, 
and also, in a sense, choose those who 
shall do the rest of the nation’s work. 
The bill, if adopted, will do more, I 
believe, than any other single instru- 
mentality to ereate the impression of 
universal service in the army and out 
of it, and, if properly administered, 
will be a great source of stimulation. 


When the World War came to an 
end, both Great Britain and the United 
States returned to their professional- 
standing Army and volunteer Reserve 
policies which had been in force. Since 
the days of the eighteenth century, of 
Nelson and Waterloo, the idea of the 
‘‘press gang’’ has been obnoxious to 
Englishmen. Even in 1915, a sugges- 
tion that recruiting officers go into 
English homes to get men listed under 
the National Registration Act of June 
of that year roused a storm of opposi- 
tion. Cromwell’s impressments had 
embedded a vital opposition in the 


Nation Service (a) 
Albania Compulsory 
Argentine Compulsory 
Austria Voluntary 
Belgium Compulsory 
Bolivia Compulsory 
Brazil Compulsory 
British Emire: 

Great Britain Voluntary 

Australia Voluntary (c) 

Canada Voluntary (c) 

India Voluntary 

Irish Free State Voluntary 

New Zealand Voluntary (c) 

Union So. Africa Voluntary (c) 
Bulgaria Voluntary 


. was accepted in the late struggle only 





island heart. In Ameriea, when the 
Constitution was being diseussed and 
ratified, several of the states proposed 
to limit the power of Congress and to 
forbid forever the raising of troops by 
draft. The normal repugnaney of the 
idea meant its rejection. The draft 


beeause of its seeming necessity as an 
emergency war measure. It is assumed 


that conscription will again be used in . 


another major conflict. It is even sug- 
gested that there be a nation-wide con. 
seription of labor, industry, finance, a 
**eonseription of wealth’’ as well as a 
conscription of men. But the proposal 
is for the future only. For the present, 
Britain and America leave compulsory 
service in time of peace to other na- 
tions. 

Practically every other nation of any 
importance and power in the world, 
except the United States and Great 
Britain, has conscription in time of 
peace, in one form or another. In- 
fluenced by the democratic tinge to the 
French Revoiutionary and the Stein- 
made Prussian conscription, stirred by 
the effectiveness of the rapid German 
mobilization of 1870, and _ perhaps 
foreed by the vulnerability of fron- 
tiers, these countries have adopted 
compulsory service so as to be the read- 
ier for future eventualities : 


With Colors Years Liable 

1 yr. 25 
6 mos. 82 
6-12 yrs. (b) 
10-12-13 mos. 25 
2 yrs. 30 
1-2 yrs. a 
2-9 yrs. 


16-25 days per yr. for 3 yrs. 
30 days peryr.for3 yrs. |... 
3-5 yrs. 

10 days per yr. for 3 yrs. a. 
16-25 days 


12 yrs. (b) 
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Nation Service (a) 
Chile Compulsory 
China Voluntary 
Colombia Compulsory 
Costa Rica Voluntary 
Cuba Voluntary 
Czechoslovakia Compulsory 
Denmark Compulsory 
Ecuador Compulsory 
Estonia Compulsory 
Finland Compulsory 
France Compulsory 
Germany Voluntary 
Greece Compulsory 
Gautemala Compulsory 
Honduras Compulsory 
Hungary Voluntary 
Italy Compulsory 
Japan Compulsory 
Latvia Compulsory 
Lithuania Compulsory 
Luxemburg Voluntary 
Mexico Voluntary 
Netherlands Compulsory (c) 
Nicaragua 
Norway Compulsory (c) 
Paraguay Compulsory 
Peru Compulsory 
Poland Compulsory 
Portugal Compulsory (c) 
Roumania Compulsory 
Salvador Voluntary 


Serbs, Croats, Slovenes Compulsory 
Spain 


Sweden Compulsory (c) 
Switzerland Compulsory (c) 
Turkey Com 

U.S. Soviet Republic | Compulsory (c) 
United States Voluntary 
Uruguay Voluntary 
Venezuela Compulsory 





With Colors Years Liable 

1 yr. 25 
3 yrs. wh 
3 yrs. 19 
5 yrs. an 
2 yrs. ries 
14 mos. 30 
5 mos. 16 
3 yrs. sill 
18 mos. 35 
12-15 mos. 35 
1 yr. 28 
12 yrs. (b) 
18 mos. 29 
1 yr. mon 
3 mos. 19 
6-12 yrs. (b) 
18 mos. 19 
2 yrs. 23 
15 mos. 30 
2-3 yrs. 25 
3 yrs. ite 
3 yrs. 10(d) 
5%-15 mos. 21 
2 yrs. 27 
48-102 days 37 
2 yrs. 20 
3-4 yrs. 16 
18 mos. 29 
17 mos. 25 
2 yrs. 29 
1 yr. 31 
18 mos. 29 
9-18-24 mos. 18 
140-200 days 22 
42-92 days 28 
1%-2 yrs. 4 
2-3-4 yrs. 21 
1-3 yrs. . 
1-2-3 yrs. A 
2 yrs. 24 


Notes: (a) It is impossible to make an accurate and permanent table. For ex- 
ample, China is in a state of change, with volunteer service in some provinces and 
compulsory in others. At this writing Nicaragua is disarmed. Albania has a law 
which is rarely enforced. Some executives in Honduras have followed the legally 
adopted conscription, others avoid it and depend solely upon volunteers, mostly for- 
eign. It should be added that nations with compulsory service have volunteer stand- 
ing forces, in some cases as in Switzerland a mere corps of instructors, in others as 
in France they are relatively large. In Brazil compulsion is resorted to only if vol- 


unteers do not keep the army at 


strength 
(b) The treaties of St. Germain, Neuilly, Versailles, and Trianon prohibit Austria, 
Bulgaria, Germany, and Hungary from having compulsory service. 


(c) Combined with militia service. 


(d) Professional volunteers enlisted for three years of active service and seven in 


the reserve. 


This tabulation shows the wide va- 
ricties of demands made upon citizens 
for military service in time of peace. 
Such demands are dependent upon 
the international situation, the near- 


ness of possible foes, and the apparent 
needs for forces. 

For example, Switzerland has the 
merest shadow of a regular army, 
simply enough professionals to train 
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the citizens. Those citizens are really 
a militia, schooled and organized. 
When first called to the colors, they 
do not more than three months’ serv- 
ice. But in succeeding years, when re- 
called for even shorter periods, they 
are given real training, whereas in 
most other countries men who have 
once done their initial term are sel- 
dom actually reealled for training. 
Jaurés used to object that the later 
service of Frenchmen was not military 
enough, that it was too exclusively 
limited to fatigue and dirty labor 
around the barracks. France, fur- 
thermore, illustrates the variations 
that may occur from time to time with 
regard to the length of the initial 
term with the colors. Once it was 
two years. When rivalries between 
the powers and the prospects of the 
World War appeared great to those 
men who really knew and read events 
and trends, the period was increased 
to three years. After the World War, 
it was established at eighteen months. 
Now a law of March 31, 1928, sets the 
period as one year, to be adjusted 
from the eighteen-month period when 
certain professionals have been re- 
eruited to a desired strength. The re- 
duction would have pleased Jaurés, 
but not the condition. That great 
political thinker desired to have in 
France a system more nearly approxi- 
mating the Swiss ‘‘militia’’ system. 
Socialist as he was, he objected, not 
that the people were called to service, 
but that the ‘‘barrack army’’ was 
still considered too important. He ob- 
jected to that foree which he believed 
had ‘‘lost all notion of civil life and 
stood outside civil society.’’ He be- 
lieved that a nation really in arms and 
rendering periodic training service of 
short duration would have a popular 


ee 


military policy, and necessarily 4 
policy chiefly and fundamentally de. 
fensive rather than aggressive. 
There are several different methods 
of selecting men for service in the 
nations that have conseription. The 
idea of drawing by lot persists in 
some countries, notably in South 
America. It will be remembered that 
the Union draft of 1863 was by lot and 
that the American selective service in 
1917 started with a ceremonious 
drawing of lots for the entire nation 
simultaneously. In Brazil, conscripts 
are chosen by lot if there are not suf- 
ficient volunteers to fill the army to 
strength. In Colombia, it is the other 
way. Drawing is by lot, and voiun- 
teers are accepted only when the an- 
nual class does not provide the 
strength needed. In Chile, on the 
other hand, it is specified that when 
the annual class exceeds requirements, 
the lot is resorted to to determine 
which shall be excused. In Gauta- 
mala, the entire selection is by lot. In 
Bolivia the lot determines who shall 
serve for two years and who for only 
three months. Most nations, however, 
declare universal obligation and en- 
foree it with specified exceptions only. 
In Russia, conscientious objectors on 
religious grounds receive special han- 
dling, as they did in England and the 
United States during the World War. 
In Argentine, Gautemala, Italy, Lith- 
uania, Netherlands, Paraguay, Poland, 
Roumania, Serbia, Spain, and Russia 
there are exemptions for family rea- 
sons when the draftee is the sole sup- 
port of his household. In Argentine, 
Colombia, Serbia, Switzerland, and 
Turkey, exempted men are taxed in 
lieu of service. Even conscript armies 
are kept free of the vicious, for in 
Belgium, Bolivia, Italy, Netherlands, 
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Portuval, Roumania, and Serbia, men 
convicted of certain eriminal offenses 


are barred from service. In Finland, 
such men are enrolled for labor on 
public works. In France, some of 


these undesirables are grouped in 
separate infantry battalions and oth- 
ers are enrolled and engaged in the 
African Light Infantry for the most 
arduous service available. In Russia 
Only workers may be entrusted with 
the armed defense of the Union. The 
rest of the population is subjected to 
other military duties. The population 


which does not belong to the workers’ 
class is passed into the territorial re- 
serve.’ In Finland, conscientious ob- 


jectors on religious grounds serve in 
medical or other non-combatant units 
or labor on national works, in both 
instances for a period six months 
longer than the normal period. It is 
worth noting that consideration for 
the conscientious objeetor is very an- 
cient. In 1580, it appears that Men- 
nonites in Holland were granted ex- 
cmptions from service against Philip 
Il. Pitt exempted Quakers from the 
wilitia raised for the defense of Brit- 
ain against Napoleon’s projected in- 
vasions, 

Specific provisions vary, but a nar- 
rative survey of the: progress and re- 
sults of modern conseription in Japan, 
imitator of Western practices, will in- 
dicate the nature of the movement and 
some of its results. After the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868, an army was to 
be raised. Many higher functionaries 
resisted the idea of taking into service 
“those who were not of the military 
cluss.”? A mandate of 1868 ordered 
all possessors of fiefs to provide 
troops, for a time forbidding them to 
‘loose men outside the military class 

the ‘‘retainers.’” In November, 


1870, they were permitted to draw on 
“the common  people,’’ standing 
troops already in existence were to be 
retained ‘‘for local defense,’’ the prin- 
cipal forees to be raised were to be 
**national’’ forces, and the Emperor 
proclaimed that the ‘‘new system of 
conseription’’ would be _ instituted 
after a study of the ‘‘history of the 
military organizations of the world’’ 
—thus paying due deference to the 
German system and successes of 1870- 
1871, and framing the plan on an in- 
spection trip of Europe by Prince 
Yamagata. By the initial conscription 
law of January 10, 1873, all male sub- 
jects of the empire between seventeen 
and forty years of age were registered 
and divided into classes: regulars, 
first reserve, second reserve, and a 
‘*national army’’ of exempts to be em- 
ployed for local defense only in time 
of war. Calling men at the rate of 
fourteen thousand, eight hundred and 
eighty a year and enrolling about fif- 
teen thousand, five hundred and sixty 
per year from a population of about 
thirty-four million, Japan had in 1875 
a force that has been estimated as ap- 
proximately seventy-three thousand, 
three hundred and sixty, divided as 
follows: thirty-one thousand, four 
hundred and forty regulars, twenty 
thousand, nine hundred and sixty first 
reserves, twenty thousand, nine hun- 
dred and sixty second reserves. 
Changes ordered in 1879 followed 
the same system, with three years of 
service in the ‘‘regulars’’ but abol- 
ished the ‘‘national army’’ category, 
which was now simply called ‘‘unor- 
ganized militia,’’ to be enlisted in de- 
fense corps in time of war in cases of 
emergency. There were broad exemp- 
tions and postponements provided for 
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heads of families, seamen, doctors, 
scholars, teachers, and students at 
technical schools. The law of Decem- 
ber 18, 1883, was very similar in most 
respects. It divided service as three 
years in the regulars from the age of 
twenty, plus four years in the first re- 
serves, plus five years in the second 
reserves. It declared that persons con- 
victed of grave offenses would not be 
permitted to serve, and it showed the 
defensive theory behind the regula- 
tions--which would have cheered the 
heart of Jaurés—by localizing units 
and declaring that ‘‘each garrison was 
to defend the district under its own 
jurisdiction with the men raised from 
that district.’’ In 1889, many regula- 
tions for the protection of the family 
system were done away with, such as 
exemptions for heirs, for one brother 
from each family and so on. The fol- 
lowing table will indicate the manner 
in which Japan approached the crisis 
of the Sino-Japanese War, the number 
of conscripts listed for each of the se- 
lected years indicating the number 
ealled that year, and totalling in each 
ease approximately one-third of the 
standing regular army, not to speak 
of the available first and second re- 
serves: 

Conseripts Per 1,000 


foractive popu- 
Year Population service lation 


1878 34,898,540 10,158 291 
1882 36,700,118 10,567 .288 
1886 38,507,177 18,261 * .466 
1890 40,453,461 20,365 .534 
1894 41,813,215 22354 535 
1898 43,763,855 53,452 1.221 


The Sino-Japanese War showed a 
need of more men. In 1896 a new or- 
ganization was planned, new units 
were filled up, and the expansion was 
completed before the Russo-Japanese 


ee 


War. In 1904, the service of second 
reserves was extended from five years 
to ten. In 1906, periods were ex- 
tended even more, and requirements 
for training were made greater. Again 
increments were found insufficient for 
broad campaigning. Service was now 
to be: three years in the active regu- 
lars, four years and four months in 
the active reserve, ten years in the re- 
serves, and twelve years and four 
months in the supplementary reserves. 
Reservists were liable to one hundred 
and fifty days per annum of peace- 
time training. The burden of con- 
seription was becoming very great and 
the forees were becoming greater. In 
Japan, as the following table of army 
strengths will show, civilization was 
closely allied to militarization : 


Year Troops Year Troops 

1887 55,551 1902 146,987 
1890 57,582 1907 190,943 
1894 161,664 1912 235,984 


1898 143,130 


Basically, conscription means a geo- 
graphical distribution of military de- 
mands upon the population. When 
the first French revolutionary calls 
were issued to thrust the invaders 
from the land, certain provinees were 
recognized as more capable of pro- 
ducing soldiers than others. In the 
Union draft of 1863, quotas were al- 
lotted by states, and this procedure 
was followed in 1917. Voluntarism 
means taking those who come; con- 
scription means a systematic eall. The 
modern character of this mode is seen 
in the newly nationalized China which 
has allocated its sixty-five divisions to 
six areas. In the United States, the 
organic law specifies that the country 
shall be divided into ‘‘eorps areas” in 
aceordance with the distribution of 
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population which is expected to sup- 
port even the voluntary reserve 
scheme of the three-component army. 
In Franee there are twenty ‘‘régions 
militaires’’ in each of which units and 
formations are to be mobilized in ae- 
cordance with available resources, tak- 
ing into full consideration the needs 
of the country for the industrial, eco- 
nomic, and administrative mobiliza- 
tion under the basie plan. 

It is diffieult to generalize upon the 
economie effects of conscription. In 
Japan it has been figured that com- 
pulsory serviee has had both a favor- 
able and an unfavorable effect upon 
the birth rate, the agriculture, and the 
trade skill of the people. Under vol- 
untarism, China has stood still. Under 
conscription, Japan has advanced. 
Under conseription in Germany and in 
Japan there was in the late nineteenth 
century a rural exodus and an in- 
crease in urban populations. But the 
same things happened in England and 
in the United States with voluntary 
systems and relatively small armies. 
Nationalism eoincided with compul- 
sory service in Prussia and in Japan 
and in Franee; but who shall say that 
England and America have been free 
from nationalism? Was the suecess— 
indeed, the very adoption—of con- 
scription in the United States in 1917 
a cause or a result of a fervid nation- 
alism? It is not possible to say. 
There are many tendencies and many 
causes in the political and industrial 
progress of modern nations today. If 
the eause of conflict is popular, as it 
was in Franee in 1914, or the domi- 
nance of the governmental authorities 
is absolute, as it was in Germany, con- 
scription for service will be accom- 
p'ished with apparent fervor. 

{t was no mere chance that con- 


scription succeeded in the United 
States in 1917. A ‘‘peace party’”’ and 
a president who ‘‘kept us out of war’’ 
had won a national election six short 
months before. When he swung the 
nation into combat, there was a feel- 
ing that it was inevitable and neces- 
sary. In 1917, there was a greater 
seriousness in the ranks and better 
discipline among the newly drafted 
men than there had been among the 
volunteers of 1898. But whether this 
was due to conscription, to the more 
serious state of the public mind, or to 
the preceding two years of informa- 
tive overseas journalism, it is not pos- 
sible to distinguish. It is possible to 
say, however, that the average of in- 
telligence and education among the 
drafted men, the varieties of social 
strata from which they were drawn, 
were greater than are normally to be 
found among ‘‘regular’’ troops in the 
‘‘professional’’ volunteer army of 
peace time. Before the war it used 
to be said that it took two or three 
years to make a soldier. The higher 
grade of the personnel, the serious- 
ness of the moment, and more sys- 
tematic energy in training cut that 
time tremendously. In time of peace, 
it does take years to make a good 
sergeant. During the war, with all off 
from a standing start, excellent ser- 
geants were made in a few months. 
Men with innate leadership stood out 
quickly. Men with better intelligence 
grasped the fundamentals and applied 
doctrines with rapidity. Training 
could be under higher pressure. With 
rapidity in training and learning, 
morale was higher. 

These of course were exceptional 
days, war days. But it is perfectly 
plain that a peace-time army that de- 
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pends upon low-pay volunteers, men 
out of work, failures at other occupa- 
tions, must necessarily be of lower aver- 
age mentality than a peace-time army 
annually fed with young conscripts 
from all walks of life. There are, indeed 
special considerations, shortened terms 
of service, even exemptions, in peace- 
time conscription for educated men of 
good family and sufficient means to 
train for reserve commissions in 
France, Japan, Italy, and other coun- 
tries. Yet in spite of this partial 
elimination, it is still true that the 
compulsory service army represents 
more nearly the ups and downs, the 
varieties of citizenry, than does the 
volunteer “regular’’ army that draws 
only from the lower classes. Person- 
ally, the men from different social 
strata may not mix. The range of in- 
telligence, education, and social attri- 


ee 


butes will be very great. Differences 
will militate against real comradeship, 
They may not speak the same idioms 
or use the same slang. But, officially 
and actually, for all military purposes, 
in barrack hall or on parade ground, 
there is in a conscription system an in- 
evitable democratization, a levelling, 
a commonalty of citizenship which 
arises from the fundamental concep- 
tion that military service should rest, 
not upon ardor, adventurous spirit, 
mercenary motive or caste, class, or 
feudal obligatian, but upon the duties 
of simple membership in the political 
association for whose maintenance and 
defense the army is formed. It is as 
when Danton prepared to storm the 
Tuileries and said: ‘‘No one class of 
citizens has a right to claim for itself 
the exclusive privilege of saving the 
nation.” 


D 


Weapons of the Mexican War 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


‘HE Army was considered to be well equipped 


at the outbreak of the Mexican War. 


Yet the 


flint-lock had just been superseded by the percussion 
smooth-bore musket, then regarded as the best weapon 


for infantry of the line. 


A few troops were armed 


with the short and heavy ‘‘ Mississippi rifle.’’ 
Pistols were of the ‘‘horse-pistol’’ type with smooth 


bores. 


Field batteries consisted entirely of smooth bore 
six- and twelve-pounder guns, and twelve- and twenty- 
four-pounder howitzers. No rifled cannon were in 


use. 
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Voluntary Foreign Service Roster 


N May 1, 1929, three hundred and 
() forty - nine officers of Infantry 
(about ten per cent of the Infantry 
commissioned personnel) in grades 
from colonel to seeond lieutenant, had 
voluntarily applied for foreign duty, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
Cireular 11, War Department, 1929. 
\ large majority of the applications 
are for a particular station. A prefer- 
cnee for China, first choice, and the 
Philippines, seeond choice, is notice- 
able. The table below shows the status 
as to grades and first choices of officers 
\ho have applied to have their names 
vlaced on the foreign service roster. 

At present officers are being selected 
or duty from the voluntary list. In 
ractical working, when vacancies 
ccur on foreign service, the voluntary 


roster is consulted and an officer who 
has expressed preference for that sta- 
tion and who is eligible under the ex- 
isting policies of length of duty at sta- 
tion, schools, and the like, is chosen. 
When it is impracticable to select a 
replacement from the voluntary list, an 
officer is selected from the general for- 
eign service roster, which is arranged 
according to length of foreign duty. 
Officers who express preference for 
a certain foreign station will not be 
selected for another foreign station un- 
less they are due for foreign duty ac- 
cording to the general foreign service 
roster. Many officers are listing two 
or more preferences; their names are 
considered for each preference in order. 
A great number of requests name as 
first choice, China; as second choice, 
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Philippine Islands, and as third choice, 
another station. The chart shows that 
forty officers go to China (three-year 
tour) and one hundred and seventy- 
six to the Philippine Islands (two-year 
tour). Enough officers have volun- 


ae, 


teered to fill vaeaneies in China for 
twelve years; and in the Philippines, 
for three years. It is obvious that it 
will not always be possible to give an 
officer his first preference for foreign 
duty. 
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1 Lieutenant colonels or majors. 
2 Major or captain. 

3 Captains or first lieutenants. 
« First or second lieutenants. 
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Edwin Howard Clark Machine Gunners’ 
Trophy 


OMPANY H, 18th Infantry, has 
been announced the winner of the 
Edwin Howard Clark Machine Gun- 
ners’ Trophy for the target year, 1928. 
In addition to the trophy, which re- 
mains with Company H for one year, a 
bronze plaque engraved to show the 
winner for 1928 and a eash award of 
about five hundred dollars goes to the 
company for permanent possession. 
Capt. John W. Blue commanded Com- 
pany H during the competition. 
The competition for the Edwin How- 
ard Clark Machine Gunners’ Trophy is 
based on the regular machine gun 


qualification course. Company H ob- 
tained an average score of 387.8 points 
per man firing the course, Fifty-three 
men of sixty-five on the rolls at the 
completion of target practice fired and 
qualified. Forty-three made expert, 


five first-class gunner, and two second- 


class gunner. 

The trophy is at present held by 
Company D, 28th Infantry. This eom- 
pany won the first award of this 
trophy for the target year, 1927, with 
an average score of 367.8 points per 
man firing. 


i>, ti i> —_ 
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The ten next high companies with Co. D, 28th Inf. .... . 360.4 
<» seore in the competition durin Co. D, 18th Inf. .. 358.0 
her oe ” © Co. D, 12th Inf. _. 348.8 
1928, were: Co. H, 28th Inf. ... tae 344.5 
Co. M, 28th Inf. nnn 880.4 Co. M, 23d Inf. . . 343.5 
Co. D, Sth Inf. nnn 864.8 Co. M, 18th Inf. ... a. 389.7 
Co. H, 260i ES cenitienncemnitnmenietb 361.6 Co. H, 16th Inf. .. .. 389.4 


Viachine Gun Adapters for Antiaircraft Fire 


HE 29th Infantry has completed 

the first stage of an extended test 
of four types of machine gun adapters, 
under the supervision of the Infantry 
Board. Two types, the T3-E1 and the 
T4-El adapters demonstrated superi- 
ority over the others. The test indi- 
cated that certain modifications are de- 
sirable in the T4-E1 adapter. After 


the modifieations are completed, a final 
comparative test will be made of these 
two and any other types submitted. 
The two other types tested, T1-E1 and 
T2, which utilized a sliding collar on 
the water jacket, have been eliminated 
from further consideration. 











The T3-E1 Adapter 





The T3-E1 adapter was the only one 
to function satisfactorily in the test. 
It did not interfere with the ground 
efficiency of the gun. It allowed the 
gun to be shifted from the ground fire 
position to the antiaircraft position in 
five seconds. However, it is necessary 
that the tripod be altered and the 
adapter fitted in Ordnance _ shops. 
After that the adapter will habitually 
have to be used. 














The T4-E1 Adapter 


The T4-E1 adapter has the advan- 
tages of being lighter than the T3-E1. 
It can be installed on or removed from 
the standard tripod in a few minutes 
by a company mechanic. The tripod 
ean be used either with or without the 
adapter. The change from the ground 
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position to, the antiaircraft position 
with the T4-E1 adapter, although not 
so rapid as with the T3-El adapter, 
was considered satisfactory. Certain 
unsatisfactory characteristies were de- 
veloped in the T4-El adapter in the 
test, which are believed to be suscep- 


tible of correction. The advantages of 
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this adapter, namely, lighter weight 
and simplicity in installing or detach. 
ing the adapter from the unaltered 
tripod, are considered so good that 
there will be further comparative test 
with a remodeled T4-El1 adapter, the 
T3-E1 adapter, and any other adapters 
not previously tested. 


® 
Signals for Guiding Tanks at Night Adopted 


2p mae on experiments by the Tank 

Board, Fort George G. Meade, 

Maryland, a set of flashlight signals 

has been adopted for guiding tanks 

into position during darkness. The sig- 

nals adopted, which will later be pub- 

lished in Training Regulations 420-250 

and 420-255, are: 

Move forward:—A steady light held sta- 
tionary. 

Turn to the right:—A steady light moved 
from side to side. 

Turn to the left:—A steady light moved 
up and down. 

Halt:—A steady light moved in a circle. 


Move in reverse:—A steady light moved 
in a circle after the tank has stopped. 


in guiding tanks at 
night, there has been no established or 
uniform method of signaling. Expe- 
dients such as lighted eigarettes, hand- 
kerchiefs, disks painted with luminous 
paint, and the like, have been used. 
All of these were to a certain extent 
unsatisfactory and were decidedly un- 
uniform throughout tank organizations. 

In the test conducted recently by the 
Infantry Board, three devices were 
tried out: a commercial tri-colored 
flashlight ; a TL-95 flashlight, which is 
at present a standard article of issue 
to tank units; and a special device sub- 
mitted by a member of the Tank Board, 
which contemplated the use of colors. 
This last device was withdrawn, since 


Heretofore, 


it was immediately obvious that it had 
no advantages over the other devices 


of commercial manufacture. 
In testing the tri-colored flashlight 
a system of signalling by colors was de- 


vised. Some difficulty, finally over- 
come, was experienced in distinguish- 
ing colors when the colored lights were 
Although the tri-colored 
light was found in general equally sat- 
isfactory to the TL-95, it was decided 
to reject it and adopt the !atter, which 


dimmed. 


uses signals based on movement of a 
single white light. This flashlight is 
now an article of issue to tank organi- 
zations, and it is more simple in con- 
struction and operation, 

The control features of the test were 
that the lights should be of sufficient 
brightness to enable the guide to read 
a map, to follow a tape, to observe ob- 
stacles within a radius of twelve feet, 
and not to be visible farther than two 
hundred yards. The last consideration 
required that the flashlights be dimmed, 
since the undimmed lights were visible 
over a much greater distance. It was 
found that the brightness of the light 
could be reduced to any desired inten- 
sity by placing a varying number of 
sheets of ordinary bond typewriting 
paper behind the glass. This method 
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also allowed removing or adding sheets, 
depending on the efficiency of the bat- 
teries. 

The test developed that both the tri- 
color and the TL-95 flashlights were 
satisfactory. Using the former, a sys- 
tem of signals based on color was de- 
vised. Some diffieulty, finally over- 


come, was experienced in distinguish- 
ing colors when the colored lights were 
dimmed. 

It was decided to adopt the TL-95 
flashlight for signaling purposes be- 
cause it is at present an article of issue 
to tank troops, and because it is more 
simple in construction and operation. 


® 
Machine Guns for Drill Purposes 


HE Chief of Infantry has reeom- 
mended against the issue of extra 
machine guns for drill purposes. 

At the urgent request of the com- 
manding officer of the 25th Infantry, 
arrangements were made to supply ma- 
chine gun companies of that regiment 
with four extra guns per company to 
be used for drill. The regularly issued 
machine guns were to be used only for 
target practice. This arrangement was 
made in 1927 to determine whether it 
would be advantageous and more eco- 
nomical to have drill guns. 

The 25th Infantry has been operat- 
ing under this arrangement for two 
years. The cost figures were non-con- 
elusive. It would require considerable 
time to determine whether or not an 
actual saving eould be made under 
such an arrangement. It is believed, 
however, that no great amount of sav- 
ing will result, since eventually certain 


repairs would necessarily have to be 
made on the drill machine guns to keep 
them in satisfactory repair for normal 
drill work. Moreover, it is believed 
that the greatest amount of wear and 
tear on machine guns comes during tar- 
get practice. The regularly issued 
machine guns would be subject to this 
wear and tear, regardless of the issue 
of the drill set. 

Then, basically, if it is advisable to 
issue drill sets of machine guns to save 
wear and tear on regularly issued 
weapons, this same would apply to all 
types of equipment. It is obviously 
impracticable to issue drill sets of all 
types of equipment. The Chief of In- 
fantry also believes that there would 
be a tendency to neglect drill weapons, 
whereas, if only the one set is issued, 
the care of equipment will probably be 
better. 


® 
Caliber .22 Rifles 


HE proved value of the ealiber .22 
rifle in supplementary training in 
iarksmanship, and the prospects of its 
icreased use in musketry exercises 
nd in antiaircraft training have 


prompted the Chief of Infantry to 
recommend that the allowance of these 
rifles to the Infantry company be in- 
creased by five. 

The present allowance of five rifles 
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in general has been found satisfactory These rifles are not at present on 
for the one purpose, namely, rifle hand, and it is not expected that the 


marksmanship. With the addition of ajjowance will be inereased in the i. 
antiaircraft training and its extreme mediate future. The Chief of In 


importance, more rifles should be pro- fantry’ dati inl 
vided. There is an unlimited field for ““""'Y § "*COMmendalion mainly con- 
small bore shooting in musketry train- cerns future requirements for manufae- 
ing. This provides an additional rea- ‘Ure, So that when these rifles are sup. 
son for increasing the number of cali- plied they may be issued in larger 
ber .22 rifles per company. quantities for training purposes. 


® 


Modern Maxims 
Capt. M. B. Driscoi., O. R. C. 


If a military cast exists, it must be cast iron. 


When a nation has only its eyes on a territory, an- 
other nation soon has feet on it. 


A fact in the head is worth a hundred in the files. 
If you do not love the Army, you need a divorce. 


If it takes wheels to move you, you have wheels in 
the head. 


People who will not fight cause all the fights. 


It is all right to follow the races, but do not neglect 
your own. 


Wolsey let his enemies pull the wool over his eyes. 


The Rock of Chickamauga did not ride a rocking- 
horse. 


When a soldier learns tacties in a chair, the enemy 
often puts a tack in it. 


The last war belongs to history—the future one, to 
science, 


A nation that knocks at your front door may some 
day kick in your back door. 


When Greece preferred art to war, it lost most of 
its subjects. 


When a nation grows soft, its enemies grow hard. 


When blockheads make plans, they make them for 
wooden soldiers. 
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Some Infantry Equipment Ideas 


HE Ordnanee Department has 

furnished the accompanying il- 
lustrations and the following deserip- 
tion of a water heater-cleaning device 
for rifles. The device is one that can 
be improvised locally. It consists of a 
small eoal-burning water heater, with 
two lengths of stove pipe, connected 
with a large galvanized iron ean, Near 
the top of the ean is a perforated cir- 
cular plate of sheet copper, fitted hor- 
izontally to the perimeter of the can. 
The perforations are just large enough 
to permit of inserting the muzzles of 
rifles. The ean is filled with water to 
a level above the top of the copper 
plate, but not so far as to wet the 
stocks of the rifles. A faucet at the 
hottom of the ean permits daily or 
periodic ehange of water. The can 
stands on a small platform to allow for 
the piping. The whole device is 
mounted on an improvised truck which 
can be moved by hand. 

The rifle is cleaned in the following 
manner. While the rifle is still warm 
rom firing the muzzle is inserted in 
ne of the perforations and water is 
pumped through the bore by means of 

rod and rag. If the water is kept 
boiling, the results are better and there 
‘ no danger of rusting. The device 
an serve a command that is using at 
cast twenty-five targets. Infantry and 
'rdnance troops at one of the service 
chools used the device successfully 


during the target seasons of 1927 and 
1928. 
® 


Lieut. C. A. Carlsten, communica- 
tions officer of the 3d Infantry, fur- 
nished the accompanying illustrations 
and descriptions of signal equipment. 








An Improvised Water Heater-Cleaner 
Device for Rifles 


The Headquarters Company, 3d In- 
fantry, has six licensed and operating 
amateur radio stations. Corp. H. Flory, 
who is State Net Control Station for 
Minnesota, owns W9ABK. Pvt. N. B. 
Coil, who is First Alternate Net Con- 
trol Station for Minnesota, owns the 
station in this picture, and a portable 
station, W9FOZ. St. Set. O. Botnen, 
who is second alternate Net Control 
Station for Minnesota, owns W9FDG, 
and portable station W9AYG. The 
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Army Amateur Radio Station Owned by 
Pvt. N. B. Coil 


Headquarters W9- 
AWF. 

The communications officer, 3d In- 
fantry, recommends amateur radio as 
a means of developing good radio op- 
erators. Amateurs seem always to be 
the best operators in a radio section. 


Company owns 























Message Center Telephone 


the 
telegrapher’s 


The typewriter in 
equipped with a key 
board. In addition to its use by radio 
amateurs it is used in the field by the 
message center telephone orderly. 

Attention is invited to the post cards 


picture is 
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mounted about the map. These are the 
mail-confirmations with which every 
amateur is familiar. They come from 
all over the United States and Canada, 
and points as distant as Peru. 

The telephone orderly of each 3d In- 
fantry message center is equipped with 
a telephone. Authority was obtained 
to modify slightly four EE-5 tele- 
phones. A three-circuit jack was con- 
nected to the block where the handset 
eord was connected originally. The 


head phones and the breast trans- 











Reinforced RL-16 Reel Cart 


mitter were constructed by using old 
material obtained in the post signal 
office, and were connected to a three- 
way plug. All cireuits are closed when 
the plug is in the jack. 

This improvised equipment enables 
the orderly to 
hands, and this set is found to be quite 
superior to either the EE-4 or EE-5 
telephones as normally furnished. 


telephone use both 


The reel cart as originally furnished 
broke frequently while in field use. 
Authority was obtained to reenforce 
each cart. There are three braces, two 
of which can be seen readily. Since 
thus reenforeing these carts the many 
breakages in the field have practically 
ended. 

A spring eatch or clip to hold up the 


trail during transportation has proved 
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» the 
very » time saver. The carts were origi- 
from nally equipped with a leather strap and 
ada, buckle, which was troublesome, falling 
off and getting lost, and taking time in 
| In- adjustment. All that is necessary now 
with a little kick to put the trail in place. 
ined 
tele. 
con- Line Binding-post Extension for 
dset EE-4 Telephone 
The ; : 
1S The operator’s set and switchboard 


are two pieces of equipment which al- 
ways go together. Doubtless every 
communications officer of the Army has 
developed something to hold them to- 
gether in the field. This stand may 
prove of interest. In*this view are 
seen the operator’s set, the switch- 
board, a varnished envelope in which is 
earried blank paper for the operator’s 
use in making emergency diagrams or 
reports, the normal traffic diagram, a 
strip which is the means of keeping 
plugs off the ground, a leather strap at 























EE-4 Telephone with Extensions the right which holds a pencil and some 
ald Mounted short wires for connections to night 
nal The linemen of every unit in the 
ee- Army, like the linemen of the 3d In- 
en lantry, where EE-4 telephones have 

been connected to wire of numerous 
les and stiff strands, have doubtless 
th ‘cussed out’’ the inaecessibility of the 
ite line terminals. The linemen of the 3d 
-) Infantry are spared some time and ef- 

fort now by the use of a little exten- 
ed sion, which is pictured alone below and 
se. is Shown mounted here. The telephone 
ce need be changed in no way whatsoever 
vO for this addition. 
ce These extensions were made from 
Ly y some metal strip and one or two sal- 
ly vaged terminal strips, TM 84 A. The 

slot opens upward, and the field wires 
le are connected as shown in another pie- 


tein Switchboard Central Case 
ire. (Front View) 
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Switchboard Central Case 
(Rear View) 


alarm if a field telephone should be 
used as an operator’s set, and a long 
red operator’s cord (bound under strap 
on front cover) for use ‘with field tele- 
phone when it is used in lieu of an 
operator’s set. 

The terminal strips on the back of 
the ease are set at thirty degrees from 
the horizontal for the convenience of 
linemen in connection. Each pair is 
numbered on the block above it. The 
eable connects at the bottom of each 
pair. Two tie-stakes are used, one for 
local lines and the other (operator’s 


right) for trunk. The ground-rod is 
fastened permanently to the board. 
The three legs, two tie-stakes, grownd- 
rod, and tags are carried in the space 
above the terminal strips. In another 
view is shown this case ready for trans- 
portation. 





Switchboard Central Case 
(Ready for Transportation) 


This ease contains everything needed 
at the switchboard central in the field. 
Legs, tie-stakes, ground-rod, and all 
regular equipment are inside, and none 
of them is altered in any way. 

sy making this case well, reinfore- 
ing inside with angle irons, and using 
hard-wood legs, this ease makes a very 
satisfactory field stand. The front 
cover braces the front legs when down. 
The case is carried on the top of other 
equipment in the communications eart, 
and makes loading simpler instead of 
more difficult. 


® 
The Regular Infantry 


HE 4TH INFANTRY, Col. J. K. 

Partello commanding, recently 
used an up-to-date method of advertis- 
ing the C. M. T. C. On April 12 and 
26 the regimental band broadeast the 
ceremonies of guard mounting and 
parade. Over the radio went all bugle 
calls, marches, and commands just as 
they are heard on the parade ground. 
In the intervals a person who repre- 


sented an interested and much-pleased 
bystander explained what was going 
The effort brought forth many 
favorable comments. Similar programs 
entitled ‘‘ Eseort of the Color’’ and ** A 
Day in the C. M. T. C.’’ are in prep 
aration. 


on. 


® 
Company G, 6th Infantry, this year 
won the regimental bayonet eup for 
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the second eonseeutive year. The ag- 
gregate seore of the company was 
5,643; the pereentage qualified, 98.3; 
the average score per man, 92.5; the 
number of men who completed the 
course, 61; the number unqualified, 1. 
The officers of the company are Ist 
Lieut. H. L. Lewis and 2d Lieut. H. H. 
Hasting. 
® 
Referring to recent notes in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL of excellent scores 
on the one thousand-inch machine gun 
range, Capt. H. T. Kent, commanding 
Company D, 12th Infantry, furnishes 
the following: At Fort Howard, Mary- 
land, on May 22, 1928, Pvt. H. L. 
Smithson fired a seore of 187 for 
record. The officers at Fort Howard 
believe that this will be the high seore 
for the Army. 
® 
Early in April, Company B, 16th In- 
fantry won the efficiency banner pre- 
sented by the then colonel of the regi- 
ment, Maj. Gen. S. O. Fuqua, Chief of 
Infantry, to the eompany that excels in 
administration, drill, and appearance. 
Another point of pride to the company 
is that last year one of its members 
went to the Infantry Rifle Team at 
Camp Perry, Ohio. Capt. R. J. Hoff- 
man commands the company, 
® 
The troops under the command of 
Col. A. M. Shipp, 25th Infantry, ap- 
pear to have mastered the art of re- 
connaissanee. On May 4 the command- 
ing general of the Western Sector of 
the VIII Corps Area sent the following 
letter to Colonel Shipp: 


On April 30, 1929, the troops of your 
mmand consisted of 25th Infantry, 
‘ss Ist and 3d battalions, 20th In- 
‘antry less 2d battalion, Ist Squad- 
n and Machine Gun Troop, 10th 


Cavalry and Battery B, Eighty Second 
Field Artillery (Horse). 

When it became necessary on that 
day to direct you to occupy the de- 
fensive position previously decided 
upon, the movements of troops and 
material and the establishment of com- 
munications throughout the position 
were all performed most expeditiously 
and quietly, with the result that while 
the city of Nogales was at once se- 
eurely held no display had been made 
that. could have been taken exception 
to by any force across the Interna- 
tional Border and thus all possibility 
of misunderstanding was avoided. This 
I feel was due in no small measure to 
the fact that all officers and noncom- 
missioned officers had been caused re- 
peatedly not only to visit their assigned 
posts but also to reconnoiter all paths 
of approach to those posts. While the 
efficient results secured are known to 
all, I desire at this time to record the 
fact that they did not escape my 
notice. During my military service I 
have never seen such a movement more 
efficiently executed. 

Please convey my appreciation to the 
members of your command. 


Under the personal tutelage of Col. 
Harris Pendleton, 29th Infantry, the 
junior officers of the regiment have 
just completed their first-year’s course 
in the Junior Officers’ Lyceum. 

This course is a part of the work to 
be completed during the second train- 
ing period of the regiment. The pur- 
pose of the course was to afford the 
junior officers a basic knowledge of the 
military establishment, and of the sub- 
ject of national defense. 

The scope of the course was such as 
to cover all those matters which are 
necessary for a young officer to under- 
stand, in order that he may visualize 
his position and responsibilities, and 
plan his future course with a view to 
progressive development. 


: 
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In general the subjects covered were : 


a. Organization of the War Depart- 
ment. 

b. Organization and functioning of 
the War Department General Staff. 

c. Financial system of the War De- 
partment. 

d. Tactical training. 

e. Administrative training. 

f. Our military school system. 

g. Leadership. 

h. Professional reading. 

i. Command and staff functions. 

j. Infantry combat. 


While the course was somewhat in 





the nature of an experiment, it has 
been of so much value to the younger 
officers that it is hoped that it will be 
continued next year along the same 
lines. 
® 

During the months of March and 
April, the Chief of Infantry was glad 
to announce the following squads as 
members of the Chief of Infantry’s 
Combat Team: Corp. E. K. Upton’s 
squad of Company C, 8th Infantry, 
Fort Screven, Georgia; Corp. J. L. 
Green’s squad of Company I, 25th In- 
fantry, Camp Stephen D. Little, Ari- 
zona. 


@ 
The National Guard Infantry 


T the annual armory inspections 
of the New Jersey National 
Guard, recently completed, forty-two 
headquarters and units, out of a total 
of ninety-five, received a rating of 
‘‘very satisfactory.’’ The remaining 
fifty-three headquarters and units were 
marked ‘‘satisfactory.’’ 

The average attendance at the in- 
spections for the whole state was ninety 
and six-tenths per cent. The Field Ar- 
tillery with an attendance of ninety- 
seven and six-tenths per cent led. Then 
came the other branches, as follows: 
Cavalry, ninety-one and seven-tenths 
per cent; Infantry, eighty-nine and 
two-tenths per cent; Medical Corps, 
eighty-seven and nine-tenths per cent; 
Engineers, eighty-six and eight-tenths 
per cent. The Special Troops, 44th 
Division, had an attendance of ninety- 
three and four-tenths per cent. 

The Special Troops had the distine- 
tion of having had every unit rated as 
very satisfactory. Each battery of the 


2d Battalion, 112th Field Artillery, 
was given a VS rating, and the entire 
battalion had a one hundred per cent 
attendance at the inspection. 

® 

Maj. Gen. Quiney A. Gillmore, com- 
mander of the 44th Division, is offering 
trophies for the best team in combat 
practice and the team most proficient 
in the use of the bayonet. All units 
of the New Jersey National Guard 
whose principal weapon is the rifle and 
bayonet will take part in the two com- 
petitions, which will be held annually 
during the field training period. The 
regulations drawn-up for the combat 
matches provide for teams consisting of 
war strength sections. 

One exercise involving the principles 
of musketry and combat practice wil! 
be used to test the combat firing teams. 
These teams will be rated on a percent- 
age scale based on the following points: 
fire order, fire discipline, fire control, 
fire distribution, fire effect, commun)- 
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cation, decision and orders of the sec- 
tion leader, action and orders of the 
section guide and squad leaders, and 
action of the other members. 

rhe bayonet competition will consist 
of running the qualification bayonet 
course preseribed in Training Regula- 
tions 50-25. The team making the 
highest aggregate score will be declared 
the winner. 

A eloth pateh of a registered ap- 
proved design will be provided for the 
members of the winning team in each 


contest. For the bayonet combat team 
the patch, which is to be worn on the 
left sleeve of the coat during the ensu- 
ing year, will be a rectangle divided 
horizontally red and blue with two bay- 
onets placed thereon saltirewise be- 
tween two stars fessways, all white. 
The sleeve patch for the combat firing 
team will be a rectangle divided hori- 
zontally red and blue, with two rifles 
chevronwise terminating in the center 
in a cloud of smoke placed thereon, all 
between two stars fesswise white. 


® 
The Infantry Reserves 


XNAPT. E. B. CHASE, 327th In- 
fantry furnishes the following 
comments, which should interest all 
persons concerned with Reserve affairs : 
I shall list those which in my opin- 
ion are most important for any value 
they may have. 

Summer Training Period: An im- 
mediate return to the fifteen-day train- 
ing period as is provided for in the act 
of 1920. The fourteen-day training 
period was an emergency measure in 
1927 due to a shortage of funds and in 
order to permit more officers to train 
during that year, with the understand- 
ing that this was to be a temporary ar- 
rangement. Much dissatisfaction is re- 
sulting as a result of this continued 
practice, 

Promotion: The War Department 
should take immediate steps to hasten 
the promotion of such officers who by 
their interest and work, and who 
lave qualified, may attain the next 
higher grade, These officers should not 
be foreed to await a suitable vacancy, 
when no such vacancy exists nor can 
exist under the present regulations, 


which require all surplus officers to be 
assigned to various units. This rule 
applies even though the surplus is com- 
posed of officers who are taking and 
never have taken any interest in the 
active work required under the pro- 
visions of their commissions, and who 
will go inactive at the expiration of 
their present commissions. It is sug- 
gested that all such officers be imme- 
diately placed in an inactive pool, thus 
creating the necessary vacancies for 
their more active brothers. 

Mileage: Congress should be re- 
quested to take immediate action to 
rectify the injustice of the four cents 
allowance per mile for the fifteen-day 
training. At present the officer simply 
pays the difference in going to and 
from camp from his own pocket. 

Pay: During the last several years 
all lines of business have shown a 
steady increase in their expenses, due 
to their increased pay-rolls. The Army 
is still operating under the old seale of 
1908. This is clearly a great injustice 
and places the service under a serious 
disadvantage in competing against the 
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outside world for young men with 
whom to maintain its authorized 
strength. This applies to both the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel. 

While the pay question is more vital 
to the Regular Army than to the Re- 
serve Corps the latter is also interested. 
Most of us are required to make some 
sacrifice in order to carry on the neces- 
sary work, such as summer training, 
attendance at troops schools, corre- 
spondence courses, sitting on boards, 
and various other duties, All of these 
things we must do if we are to keep 
abreast of the rapid change in present- 
day military science. 

The National Guard, both officers 
and men, draw a yearly drill pay. This 
should also be true of the Reserve 
Corps, the members of which also have 
duties which require both time and 
money, and they have to maintain 
their equipment for field duty—all of 
which is expensive. It is unfair to ex- 
pect the Reserve officer to bear this 
expense out of his own pocket. The 
work is for the good of the country at 
large, and the public should bear at 
least a part of the expense. 

A Reserve Bureau: Congress should 
be requested to take the necessary 
steps for the creation of a Reserve 
Bureau as a part of the General Staff. 
There should be a provision that a por- 
tion of the personnel of such a bureau 
be composed of Reserve officers. There 
should also be provision for a larger 
personnel at all Reserve headquarters, 
a portion of this personnel to be com- 
posed of Reserve officers. 

The Regular Army officers now on 
duty at Reserve headquarters are doing 
a wonderful work. I have no criticism 
to offer. In practically every instance 
the officers on this detail are specially 


— 


fitted for their duties. But there are 
not sufficient Regular Army officers for 
this duty nor can they always see the 
situation from the civilian viewpoint so 
necessary in dealing with the Reserve 
affairs. 

Schools: Congress should be asked 
for larger appropriations for attend- 
ance at the service schools, and a pro- 
vision should be made for the Reserve 
officer to attend the full nine months’ 
course if he so desires, 

All Funds: All funds appropriated 
for the Reserve Corps should be avail- 
able for eighteen months as against the 
present twelve months. This would 
allow the expenditure of any surplus 
at the end of the fiseal year and per- 
mit the various corps area commanders 
to make better plans for training. 

Addendum: Since writing the fore- 
going, the writer feels that he has 
omitted one point: that is of vital in- 
terest to all Reserve officers who take 
active duty training. It is the pro- 
vision of hospitalization, pay, and al- 
lowances for the officer who is so un- 
fortunate as to become incapacitated 
either by injury or sickness while un- 
dergoing training. Under existing 
regulations an officer so incapacitated 
is provided hospitalization, pay, and al- 
lowances, but the pay and allowances 
cease at the expiration of six months 
after the injury or sickness is con- 
tracted, after which the officer receives 
only hospitalization. It is only fair 
and just that this provision be amend- 
ed to provide all benefits until the of- 
ficer is fully recovered, and, if the in- 
jury or sickness should result in a per- 
manent disability of thirty per cent or 
more, that he should have the same re- 
tirement privilege as the officers in 
the Regular Army. 
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ARTILLERY: TODAY AND Tomorrow, by 
Col. H. Rowan Robinson. Pp. 84. 
William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., Lon- 
don. Five shillings. 


This book, written by a forward- 
looking artilleryman of the British 
army, contains eleven chapters, the 
most absorbing of which are those en- 
titled ‘‘ Artillery and Tanks,’’ ‘‘Mech- 
anization of Artillery,’’ and ‘‘ Air Con- 
trol.’”’ Though written primarily to 
show British needs in mechanization, 
the ideas that the author presents are 
of general application. 

The book visualizes complete mech- 
anization, with the tank-earried gun as 
the basie weapon and the whole force 
controlled from the air. Battles will 
consist of «neounters by tanks of vari- 
ous kinds; the foot soldier is eliminated 
from such affairs. 

Realization of the long time that 
must elapse before complete mechaniza- 
tion ean be achieved leads the author 
to diseuss conditions that must prevail 
in the interim, Among the items in- 
cluded in the latter discussion is a mat- 
ter of some interest to infantrymen, 

e., the infantry-artillery team and 
the relationship and the mutual re- 
sponsibilities of the two partners. The 
author advoeates making the artillery 
the ‘‘predominant partner.’’ 

‘The framework of the attack would 
ve artillery action.’’ . ‘*The in- 
‘antryman conforms to the fall of the 
‘hell.”? In our opinion his argument 
avors too much of the method of sue- 


cessive attacks with limited objectives. 
The elasticity demanded in maneuver 
warfare is not apparent in the in- 
fantry-artillery team that he advocates. 
The discussion of control from the 
air presents some of the changed condi- 
tions that commanders and their staffs 
must be prepared to meet in handling 
forees that move fifteen miles and more 
per hour, and when most intelligence 
is received by radio from airplanes. 
For persons who are interested in 
keeping abreast of developments in 
mechanization the book contains much 
food for thought. 
@® 
Hoop’s TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN, 
Thomas Robinson Hay. 
Neale. $3.00. 


As an essay this work was awarded 
the Robert M. Johnston Military His- 
tory Prize by the American Historical 
_ Association for 1920, Since then it has 
been criticized by the author’s father, 
Maj. Gen. W. H. Hay, U.S. A., and by 
Maj. Gen. James H. Wilson, U. 8. A.; 
Prof. Alfred P. James, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and Prof. Frank M. 
Anderson, of Dartmouth College. Their 
suggestions have been embodied in the 
book. 

After an introduction that explains 
the appointment of General Hood to 
succeed Gen. Joseph E. Johnston to the 
command of the Army of Tennessee at 
Atlanta, the book presents a critical 
analysis of the two opposing comman- 
ders, Thomas and Hood. It pays con- 
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siderable attention to the responsibility 
for the plan of campaign, and the im- 
portant part that Jefferson Davis had 
in its conception. 

The author describes in detail the 
failure of the. Confederates at the bat- 
tle of Spring Hill, and the narrow es- 
eape of General Schofield and his 
army. There is also a vivid deserip- 
tion of the bloody defeat of the Con- 
federates at the battle of Franklin, the 
advance to Nashville, the wait for Gen- 
eral Thomas to come out and give bat- 
tle, the crushing blow delivered by 
General Thomas, and the pursuit of the 
demoralized Confederates to the Ten- 
nessee river, 


It is a story of plans conceived and 








—= 


movements initiated, based on imeom. 
plete information,—of important plans 
adopted without careful and complete 
estimates of the situation. The evi! ef. 
fects of lack of a well-trained staff, 
practically no system of communica- 
tions, and the unreliability of verbal or- 
ders stand out clearly. And above all 
the book brings out the fact that when 
a commanding general issues an order 
his work is only half done; he must see 
to its execution. 

Besides being intensely interesting 
as a complete story of the destruction 
of the last remaining Confederate 
Army in the West, the book is also full 
of lessons for the military man who 
reads to learn. 
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The Battle of Herrings 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


AY engagement which was fought over the posses- 
sion of a quantity of salt fish has been known 

















for over five hundred years as the ‘‘Battle of Her- 
rings.’’ 

The English were besieging Orleans and Sir John 
Fatsolfe was charged with convoying some hundreds 
of carts of salt herring, wine, and bread into the 
eanrp. <A force of six thousand French and Seots 
under Gen. Dunois attacked the column on February 
12, 1429. Though Sir John had only sixteen hundred 
men-at-arms and archers, he defeated Dunois and 
triumphantly brought his herrings into the English 
camp. 
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1417 K ST. Boss and Phelps MAIN 9300 
REALTORS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Sales Loans 
Rents Insurance 


OWNERS AND DEVELOPERS OF FOXHALL VILLAGE 


LOAN CORRESPONDENT JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








Specializing in the Needs of Army People 


OUR REPRESENTATIVE 
Mrs. Dorothy Mills Gibson 











In just five years the Domestic Engraved Cards 
Rates here have been REDUCED a and Stationery produced by Brewood 
OL a ae bear the infinite charm that Washing- 


ton’s most distinguished residents 


prefer constantly 
POTOMAC ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY “BrREwawno 
. . -« Matchless Service... ENGRAVERS AND STATIONERS 


611 TWELFTH STREET, N. W. 








Phone North 3343 


SMITH’S 


Transfer & Storage Company 


INCORPORATED 





Discount to Army Officers 


Discount to Army Officers General Offices 
Telephone Decatur 314 1313 You St. N. W., Washington, BC 














INTERIOR and EXTERIOR PAINTING PHONES MAIN 4224 and 4225 


GEORGE PLITT COMPANY, Inc. 
PAPERHANGING UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE CARPETS 
DRAPERIES PICTURES [Member Army and Navy Stores] 
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WILLIAM KING & SON 


THE CITY’S OLDEST 


COAL MERCHANTS 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


1151 16th Street Washington, D. C. 2901 K Street 











REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT THE MANCHESTER 
MUNSEY TRUST COMPANY Apartment-Hotel 
Penn. Ave. Near Fourteenth Tel. Main 8080 1426 M Street N. W. 


Located just off Thomas Circle, close to down- 
Special attention given to members town section, strictly fireproof, modern build- 
of the Army, Navy and Marine ing. Rooms single or en suite, all with pri- 

: pe “as vate bath. 24-hour elevator and switchboard 
Corps in buying, selling and leas- service. Meals if desired. Rates reasonable. 
ing homes. 


MRS. S. C. WINDECKE 
Consult Us About Your Real Esiate Matters Owner-Manager 
Phone, Decatur 410 














YOU ARE INVITED TO AVAIL YOURSELF OF THIS STORE’S MANY 
SERVICES AND CONVENIENCES 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
10th, 11th, F and G STREETS 








W.C. 4s” A.N. MILLER 
OWNERS AND DEVELOPERS OF WESLEY HEIGHTS 
Builders of Washington’s Finest Homes including that of the U. 8. Infantry Association 
SEE US FOR HOMES 
1119 Seventeenth Street Northwest Decatur 610 








A NEW “SECOND SUIT’? SERVICE for ARMY OFFICERS 


PRICES FOR “SECOND SUIT” 
Coat and Trousers of Whipcord or Barathea - $62.50 
THREE 


GENERATIONS HEIBERGER Military Tailors 
920 17th Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Coat and Breeches - $67.50 
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DILLON-READ & CO. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


ROOM 300 


EDMONDS BLDG. 











SAKS & COMPANY 


yth Street @ Pennsylvania Avenue N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


EVERYTHING WEARABLE 
FROM HEAD TO FOOT FOR 
MEN AND BOYS 


Home of the $26.00 Two-Trouser Suits, 
Overcoats and Topcoats 


Sales Room 
and Service 
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WALLACE MOTOR CO. 


Distributors of the 


NASH AUTOMOBILE 


1709 L St. N. W. 
Decatur 2208 








G. M. P. MURPHY & CO. 
STOCK BROKERS 





PHONE MAIN 9600 


1000 CONN. AVE. N. W. 








Union Trust Company’s Safety 


as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution pays, 
is at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where they may 


be stationed. 


The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is simple, con- 
venient and safe—it places our complete service at the very doors 
of everybody everywhere. Detailed information gladly furnished 


on request. 


Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—j3 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBI 


Capital and Surplus 


WASHINGTON, D. C 
$2,500,000.00 


Edw. J. Stellwagen 





President 














HARRIMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Phone, Rector 2740 111 Broadway, New York 


Branch Offices: Washington Office, 729 15th St. 
N. W. Telephone, Main 1603 . Special attention 
given to accounts of Army Officers. Biltmore 
Hotel, Pershing Square Bidg., 341 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Fayette and St. Paul Sts., Balti- 
more, Md. 45 Church St., Patterson, N. J. 923 
Market St., Wilmington, Del. 








For Good Shirts— 


KINGSTON MFG. CO. 


639 S. Flores Street, 
San Antonio, Texas 


**Ask YOUR Post Exchange” 
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Reduced Price on So-Handy Personal File 






Contents 
Easily 


Accessible 














Fixtures all 
Securely Riveted 
No bolts or nuts 


Fool-proof 
Lock 

















Limits Contents 
No bulging front 


Large card 


index holder 
A filing Cabinet for the Home 
A Place for Everything and Everything in Its Place 
No more lost papers, no more searching and turning everything topsy-turvy in the orderly room. 
With the Personal File there’s only one place where a paper can be. 
A perfect filing device with Alphabetical Index. Made of rolled cold steel and enameled in olive 


serve all the purposes for which it is intended. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ready for immediate delivery. 
green. Size, 6” x 10” x 12”; weight, 6 pounds; efficient lock. A handsome and practical article that will 












Sells elsewhere for $9.75 Each Our Special Price $7.75 
United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Buildiag Washington, D. C. 

















THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MILITARY STRATEGY 


By Lieutenant Colonel Oliver Prescott Robinson, Infantry 


“Commended to the Military Student for its form and substance.” General Charles P. 
Summerall, Chief of Staff, United States Army. 

“This book should be in the library of every American Officer, Statesman and Publicist,” 
Colonel W. B. Burt, U. S. Army. 

“Should be in the library of every officer, particularly in the Reserve Corps,” Colonel 
J. O. Adler, Vice-President New York Times. 

“A most valuable addition to our literature having to do with National Defense,” 
Senator Arthur Capper. 

“A keen, straightforward analysis of Military Strategy,” General Roy Hoffman, President 
U. S. Reserve Officers’ Association. 

“Recommended to the officers of the Japanese Army as covering the fundamentals of 
war,” Colonel S. Suzuki, General Staff, Imperial Japanese Army. 

“The author has applied the yardstick of pure logic in his measurements of the prob- 
lems which are involved in the game of war—is far from being technical, dry and per- 
plexing reading,’ The New Orleans Item. 

“A tremendous amount of splendid matter on strategy illustrated by excellent examples 
from history,” General E. L. King, Commandant General Service Schools. 


Order your copy now—use following blank: 





U. S. InrFantry AssocrATIon, Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed herewith $3.00 for one copy Fundamentals of Military Strategy by 
| Robinson. 


| SNS ek mea 
Address ............... 
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COMPANY TRAINING 


An Edition of War Department Infantry 
Training Regulations 
IN ONE VOLUME—POCKET SIZE 


Includes the Necessary Text 


46 TRAINING REGULATIONS 


used in the daily instruction of Rifle, Machine Gun, Howitzer, Head- 
quarters and Service Companies of the Infantry Regiment. 

These same 46 Training Regulations as published by the War 
Department fill two Kalamazoo Binders. 


Note This Comparison 


46 T. R. in “Company 

2 Binders Training” 

Length . 9 inches 7 inches 

Width - . 6 inches 4 inches 

Thickness 8 inches % inches 

Weights 8 pounds 1 pound 
Cost $7.75 $1.25 in lots of 10 


$2.10 single copy 
United States Infantry Association 


1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 











The Zerbee Protractor 


This protractor correctly applies the declination and reads all 
azimuths from 0° to 360° without the addition of 180°. Simply 
set the arrows to correspond to those of the north point printed 


on your map, place the protractor on the map and read the mag- 
netic azimuth direct. 


Easy to use and a great time saver 
Everyone working on a map problem will find it useful 


WHEN YOU NEED A COMPASS ON THE GROUND 
YOU NEED THIS PROTRACTOR ON THE MAP 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 
Subject to Members’ Discount 
Sole Agents 
United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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USEFUL ARTICLES 
for the MILITARY MAN 


PERSHING 
CAP 


Custom made; highest qual- 
ity of material, workmanship 
and style; serge or whipcord. 

Priced at $6.00 and $8.00 

post paid 
State size and material when 
ordering 


ALLIGATOR RAINCOATS 


Officers’ coat made of balloon cloth, treated by the Alligator process 
which means durability and waterproof. O. D. Deep Sea Shade, Style 
1105. Special price to members, $12.50. 





We can help you to buy almost anything advantageously, 
and specifically the following: 


Automobile Tires Engravings of all kinds Periodical Subscriptions So-Handy Personal 
Bill Folds Golf Balls Printing Files 

Books Handbags Raincoats (Alligator) Spurs 

Boots Insignia Sabres Stationery 

Brief Cases Leggings Sam Browne Belts Visiting Cards 
Caps Loose Leaf Binders Shoes 


U. 8S. REGULATION SABRE SABRE CHAINS 


30 and 32-inch Blade for Infantry Officers Sabre Chain, polished nickel steel... $2.00 
32 and 34-inch for Mounted Officers Sling Safe No. 273. 1.00 


In ordering, state length wanted. 
. S. Army Sabre—Bronze, Nickel- 


plated hilt; hard rubber grip; 
etehed nickel-plated blade; steel 


OFFICERS’ SPURS 
Officers’ Spurs, solid nickel steel, 
never rust, with russet leather 
; straps, pair $3.00 
nickel-plated scabbard. Flannel Spur Straps only, pair 75 
covered ............. oem |) 
SPUR CHAINS 
SABRE KNOTS Polished Nickel Steel—New Regulation 
: Length 8 to 8% inches, pair $1.50 
For all Officers, russet leather with Length 8 to 914 inches, pair 1.50 
plaited cord and loop ........... .. $1.00 Length 10 to 10% inches, pair 1.50 


United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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‘Another Victory! }. 


21~ “Annual Worlds Typeuriting Championship 
Won onthe UNDERWOOD 


1 3 WORDS a minute for one hour! 41,232 strokes or more than 
11 strokes per second! A phenomenal performance of speed 
and accuracy by the World's Channon Typist in establishing a 
NEW WORLD'S RECORD on the Underwood at the 22nd Annual 
Typewriting Contest, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
The World's Typewriting Championship, the World's Ama- 
teur Typewriting Championship and the World's School 
Typewriting Championship—all won on the Underwood. 


Gov. Alfred E. Smith Trophy 


won by Chester Soucek, Coraopolis High School, 
lis, Pennsylvania, at 81 words per min- 
ute. This trophy for speed and accuracy in 
typewriting was won in competition with 
55 other contestants representing all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 


A complete copy of the Official 
Records will will be sent free upon re- 
quest. Underwood Typewriter 
Co., 30 Vesey Street, New 
York City. 



















Every World's Type- 
writing Championsbip 
~ 22 consecutive years 

bas been won on the 


Underwood Typewriter 





New World's Typewriting 
Championship Trophy 


GEORGE L. HOSSFIELD 
WORLD'S CHAMPION TYPIST ‘ a 


U N DERW OOD 
‘The Machine of Champions 
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BROADWAY ‘CO (\ 


casts its vote for 


29003 New Yorkers compare the four leading cigarettes 


WIEGNER, ROCKEY & CO. 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


New York, March 8, 1929 
P. Lorillard Co., Inc., 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


We hereby certify that we supervised and audited a 
public test of the four leading cigarette brands at 1741 
Broadway, New York City—from March 2 to March 5, 
1929, inclusive. 

This test was conducted in the following manner: 

] All 4 brands were bought through regular retail 

channels, 
2 Each cigarette was banded with a paper “‘ mask” 
wide enough to conceal the name. 


3 The test was open to the general public. 

|. After each tester specified his choice, he was per- 
mitted to remove the brand-masks and identify all 
the cigarettes, 


We further certify that the following summary cor- 
tly sets forth the complete vote: 


FIRST CHOICE PERCENTAGES 
OLD GOLD 601 30% 
Brand X 522 26% 

Brand Y¥ 450 22.5% 
Brand Z 430 21.5% 


—— 


2,003 100% 


Very truly yours, 


Wg nr, (Cour . 4 TC 








_ 





© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


"NOT (Ay COUGH IN .A CARLOAD?®’ 
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The 


Cick CoLoneL 


75° 


$9.00 


per doz. 


or Accuracy - 


You can hit those hand- 
kerchief greens and rib- 
bon-like fairways far more 
easily when you play a 
ball that’s scientifically 
made to always carry 
true. For this very rea- 
son thousands of golfers 
prefer the Click Colonel— 
the ball with the national 
reputation for accuracy. 
Try one your next game. 
Watch your Click fly 
straight along the line of 
your aim . . . avoiding 
trouble . . . giving you 
real golfing confidence. 


Sold by All Professionals and 
Sporting Goods Dealers 


ST. MUNGO MANUFACTURING CO. 
OF AMERICA 
121-128 SYLVAN AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. . 


COLONEL GOLF BALLS 


In Both Dimpled and Meshed Markings 








“Three Point” 
Night 
Landings 


The ocean wayfarer is not the only naviga- 
tor who is warned of danger and guided 
safely into port by never-failing beacon 
lights. The aviator, too, is directed along 
a safe route to his port by dependable illumi- 
nation. In the development of effective and 
economical airport lighting, Westinghouse 
has played an important part. Westing- 
house floodlight projectors sweep the land- 
ing field with a soft, non-glaring light, 
showing the pilot every surface condition. 


Westinghouse also manufactures micarta 
propellers for various types of planes. ‘These 
propellers are extremely durable and light 
in weight. They have adjustable pitch and 
are unaffected by moisture or change in 
temperature. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the 
United States and Foreign Countries 


@) 
Westinghouse 
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OF BURTON’S IRISH POPLIN—FAST TO EVERYTHING 
CUSTOM WORKMANSHIP—GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 


Collar Attached—or—Neckband with Separate Collar 
© each—3 for $1 1.4 


EXTRA COLLARS 50c EACH 


Officers’ Black Tie—Fine Grosgrain Silk— All Handmade $1.52. 


Suitable for Wear with or without Coat 


When ordering, state neckband size and sleeve fongth 
POSTAGE CHARGED ON ORDERS OF LESS THAN 3 SHIR 


U. S. INFANTRY ASSN., INFANTRY BLDG. 





Southern Engraving Co. WE SOLICIT 


M ARBSe. OF Your Investments or Monthly 


HALFTONES—LINE CUTS AND Gavinga Ae - 
COLOR PLATES 7% and 8% 


Resources: J. Wuirney Worrick 
$6,7 50,000.00 Sales Agent 
SAN ANTONIO BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Box 749 San Antonio, Texas 


Information on request 
































INSIGNIA 


Camp Equipment 
Insignia, Buttons, Garrison Caps, 
Campaign Hats, Hat Cords, 


Puttees and Medals for the A Correct Writing Paper 


Officer with 


» 4 Pen Touch You Wi 
. A Pen Touch You Will Always 
Enlisted Personnel oak = 
COMPANY COMMANDERS desiring irate 
to purchase = quantity are invited } 
to write t. d quota— ve . . 
tions on dae wscke tan oummner en- Styles correct - _the latest 
campments. tints combined with quality 
Look for the Meyer Shield 
Trade-Mark on all articles 


| NS.MEYVER. INC. EATON’S HIGHLAND LINEN 
° ne ware “! 

| 435 East I9“St. NewYork. A National os Writing 

||| @ at your dealer or post exchange @ aper 


ce 
































EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
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Clean with 
Less Effort! 


Sroreroom, mess hall, barracks, tables, wip. 

dows, are cleaned easier with Oakite. Ack your 

Q.M. about Oakite or write direct for booklets. 
Manufactured Only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 22 Thames St., NEW YORE 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials w Methods 
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Correct Social Stationery For All Occasions 
Maverick Clarke 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Mail Orders Filled The Day Received 











“SOUND 
OFF!” 


By Epwarp ArtHuUR DoLPH 





Complete words, music and history 
of 300 Army songs of the Revolution, 
Mexican, Civil, Indian, Spanish and 
World Wars. The only collection of 
its kind. Over 600 pages. Profusely 
illustrated. $7.50. Send check or 


money order to 


COSMOPOLITAN BOOK 
CORPORATION 
57th Street at 8th Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























Genuine 


ALLIGATOR 


Raincoats 
MADE ONLY BY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 


At the Crossroads of the World St. Louis 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 
HEADQUARTERS 


Located in the heart of the 
great metropolis . . . Lofty, 
spacious rooms; five distinctive 
restaurants; and in Summer- 
time, the inviting breeze- 
swept Roof! 

















ROOMS — $3.00 UP 
WITH BATH $4.00 UP 





Army and Navy Headquarters 


A 
FRED A. MUSCHENHEIM 
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THE 
MORRIS 
PLA For 





U. S. ARMY 
Easy to Pay and 


Monthly NATIONAL GUARD 


Loan Officers and Enlisted Men 
$120 $10. UNIFORMS 


Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS 
Military Training Camps 
UNIFORMS 
$45.00 Boys’ Military and Society Clubs 
$1,200 $100.00 UNIFORMS 
$6,000 $500.00 Official National Outfitter 


Boy Scouts of America 


THE MORRIS a Sunsail 
PLAN BANK gee scoelaang 


Under Supervision U.S. Treasury NEW YORK SHOWROOMS 
1408 H STREET, N. W. 261 Fifth Ave. New York 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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No. 4 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 


VIGILANCE 


Cl vigilance has to 
be exercised in preparing 
and making a f test of all 
smokeless powders. Very slight 
variations in the loading of 
ammunition will introduce 
errors in the delicate measure- 
ments that are used to record 
the test results. The accom- 
panying photographs are to 
illustrate the degree of accu- 
racy which is followed in the 
loading operation. 
Photograph No. 1 shows the 
actual weighing operation of 
each charge of powder for a 
series of a 20-round test. The 
wder is weighed on an ana- 
ytical balance which is accu- 
rate to a hundredth of a grain. 


Photograph No. 2 illustrates 
the care with which the wads 


. are first loaded in the shells so 


that they will be parallel to the 
base of the shell. 


Photograph No. 3 shows how 
each shell is measured for a 
uniform length of crimp. 




















Photograph No. 4 illustrates 
how the crimp is finally ap- 
plied. Note that the machine 
is semi-automatic in opera- 
tion—the loaded shell being 
forced against the revolving 
crimping head by a constant 
weight applied through a sys- 
tem of levers. 


The ammunition is now ready 
to be tested. 


Du Por powders are used by all of 
the principal ammunition manufac- 
turers. They have selected du Pont 
powder because its ballistic qualities 
contribute so largely to the supe- 
riority of the ammunition, and the 
quent of its users. To 
maintain these standards of excel- 
lence, the ammunition companies 
will continue to load those powder 
ensuring the best ammunition pos- 
sible for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company with its expe- 
rience of 126 years and its present 
resources can supply to ammunition 
companies the type and quality of 
powders required to maintain the 
reputation of ammunition manufac- 
turers and the confidence of the 
shooters. 








E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. Smokeless Powder Dept. Wilmington, Del. 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


6b Please say you saw the advertisement in the INFANTRY JOURNAL 











WEST POINT 


TRULY PORTRAYED IN THE WEST POINT GUIDE BOOK 


FOREWORD by Major Generat Wo. R. Situ, 


present Superintendent of the United States Military 
Academy. 


TEXT, 18,000 words, includes the history of West Point, 
and accurate information about military training, aca- 
demic work, buildings, monuments, points of interest, 


social activities, physical training, sports, and appoint- 
ments. 


PICTURES—145 halftones and 10 pages in natural colors, 
illustrate the text copiously. 


POSTPAID—Single copy, $1.00. Stamps are acceptable. 


1115 Seventeenth Street N. W. 
Infantry Assn. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


IF YOU KNOW A BOY WHO WANTS TO ENTER WEST 
POINT, GIVE HIM THE WEST POINT GUIDE BOOK 























Par Collection of Checks 


through the Federal Reserve System makes it practicable to 
maintain an account with us and pay by check anywhere 
in the States. If you are interested in the advantages of 
a permanent financial headquarters we will welcome the 
opportunity to write in detail. 


The 
RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ORDER THRU YOUR POST EXCHANGE 








Now, Mr. Army Motorist, is the time to put 
new “shoes” all around on that car of yours, 
And now you can do it with the unbeatable 


MURRAY 


“NOT A WORRY”’ 


TIRES 


at less than Mail Order House Prices 














All Murray Tires are guaran- 
teed—8,000, 12,000 and 24,000 
mile guarantees assure you of 
your money’sworth. And thru 
a special arrangement you can 
purchase Murray Tires thru 
your Post Exchange and have 
them delivered to your station. 











Ask your Post Exchange Officer 
for details 
or write direct to 


MURRAY RUBBER CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


‘‘Not a Worry’’ 








ORDER THRU YOUR POST EXCHANGE 
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